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The Swallow in Chaucer’s ‘“‘ Miller’s Tale”’ 


What are we to understand about Alison in the “ Miller’s Tale” 
from lines 3257-8: “ But of hir song, it was as loude and yerne/ As 
any swalwe sittynge on a berne.”?1 Why does Chaucer select a 
swallow rather than the dove, which he uses in an almost identical 
line in the “ Pardoner’s Prologue,” lines 396-7: “ And est and west 
upon the peple I bekke,/ As dooth a dowve sittynge on a berne.”? 
Though swallows twitter, so do sparrows; and doves coo lovingly, a 
characteristic which, when transferred to Alison, might have made 
her even more desirable to Nicholas. The answer may be that Chaucer 
knew a characteristic of swallows described in The Book of Beasts, 
A Translation from a Latin Bestiary of the Twelfth Century: “. . . it 
[the swallow] has a sort of second-sight, because it leaves the nest 
when this will not stick to the roof-ridge and is going to tumble 
down.” ? The irony with which this foreshadows the later incidents 
in the tale surely makes Chaucer’s choice of a swallow another of 
those touches of genius that characterize almost every line of his 
mature poems. 


Queens College, JAMES R. KREUZER 
Flushing, New York 


* Citations from Chaucer in my text are to The Complete Works, ed. Fred 
N. Robinson (Cambridge, Mass., 1933). 
*T. H. White, trans. (New York, 1954), p. 147. 
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A Time of the Year for Milton’s “Ad Patrem” 


In lines 38-40 of “ Ad Patrem,” Milton describes the positions of 
certain stars to suggest the change from a troubled mood to one of 
harmony and confidence: 

Torrida dum rutilus compescit sibila serpens, 


Demissoque ferox gladio mansuescit Orion, 
Stellarum nec sentit onus Maurusius Atlas. 


(“ Meanwhile the shining Serpent restrains his burning hisses, fierce 
Orion grows gentle and drops his sword, and Mauretanian Atlas no 
longer feels the load of the stars.”)* This description, of course, 
conveys the idea that the stars are enraptured by the music of the 
spheres which has been mentioned in the lines just preceding. Milton 
may be reminding his father that the troubles of this world are 
lightened by a divine harmony and that he should look forward calmly 
and confidently to the remaining years of his life. These lines, more- 
over, should have additional significance to students interested in the 
date of the composition of this poem, which has been variously assigned 
to years as far apart as 1632 and 1645. 

The references in these lines are to the positions of specific con- 
stellations and groups of stars. The constellation Draco (Serpens), 
located between Ursa Major and Ursa Minor, appears with its head 
lowered from the position in which it would seem to be hissing. The 
constellation Orion, which travels in an are from the eastern to the 
western horizon while Draco rotates around the north celestial pole, 
has turned on its “ back ” making the once-upraised arm and sword 
almost horizontal and therefore not threatening. The “ load of stars” 
which “ Mauretanian Atlas ” would feel are those low in the southern 
horizon. (Mauretania is the old name for the north-western angle 
of Africa and is directly south of England.) At the time when Draco 
and Orion are in the above described positions, the southern horizon 
is noticeably free of stars. 

About March 5 at midnight—or April 5 at 10:00 P. M.—the posi- 
tions of the stars are most nearly like those described in Milton’s 
poem. Earlier in the year, about February 7 at midnight—or March 
10 at 10:00 P.M., the constellation Draco, the Serpent, begins to 


1 Merritt Y. Hughes’s translation, Paradise Regained, the Minor Poems and 
Samson Agonistes (New York, 1937), p. 277. Masson is surely mistaken when 
he translates the word “serpens” into “ Red Ophiuchus” because the con- 
stellation Ophiucus is not visible when Orion is in the sky. (Poetic Works of 
Milton [London, 1890], 1, 300). 
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lower its head; Orion begins to dip into the western horizon and the 
upraised arm becomes horizontal; and the bright stars which are for 
most of the year low in the southern horizon have disappeared. On 
March 20—or April 20—the bright stars move back into the southern 
horizon; Orion is no longer visible at all; and the conditions which 
Milton has described do not occur again until the following February.? 

Is it not likely that Milton wrote “ Ad Patrem ” in the time of the 
year corresponding to this astronomical reference? The lines under 
study suggest strongly that the poet had just recently seen the stars 
in the positions he describes. In the lines just preceding, he em- 
phasized the time of writing in the words “ Nunc quoque.” “ Even 
now,” he wrote, “the fiery spirit who flies through the swift spheres 
is singing his immortal melody . . .” and then, “ Meanwhile the 
shining Serpent restrains his burning hisses.” Moreover, the time of 
year suggested by this allusion is that of the Vernal Equinox, when 
spring brings renewed life and encourages the confidence which is 
the mood of this poem. 

In the search for the year in which “ Ad Patrem ” was written and 
in interpreting the poem, it may be helpful to keep in mind the 
probability that it was early spring when Milton found in the starlit 
heavens an allusion with which to grace this tribute to a generous 
father. 


Wisconsin State College, Whitewater H. A. BARNETT 


Milton and St. Basil: The Genesis of Sin and Death 


The source of Milton’s allegory of Sin and Death is usually traced * 
to James 1:15, “ Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin: 
and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” This passage, 


*The determination of these dates was made by using a guide published 
under the copyright name of “Star Explorer” by the American Museum- 
Hayden Planetarium, New York ? , New York. The chart of the stars is set 
for latitude 40° north. London is between latitudes 51° and 52°. This 
difference does not alter the descriptions and comments of this paper since 
the positions of Draco and Orion change in an east-to-west orientation. In 
the 300 years since Milton’s time, the change in the positions of the constella- 
tions has not been great enough to alter the appearances described by Milton. 

*A. W. Verity (ed.), Paradise Lost, m (Cambridge, 1936), 418; Merritt Y. 
Hughes (ed.), Paradist Lost (New York, 1935), 66n.; Thomas Newton (ed.), 
Paradise Lost, Eighth Edition, 1 (London, 1778), 141 n. 
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however, leaves the actual parentage of sin in doubt. Although she 
is called the genetrix of death, her own ancestry is vaguely defined 
as “lust.” Though Milton may well have had this text in mind, it 
offered no real basis for ascribing Sin’s parentage to Satan. 

Milton could, of course, have derived this detail from Phineas 
Fletcher’s Hamartia * or Sin,* and indeed Tatlock observed, some fifty 
years ago, that the “nearest parallel yet pointed out is that in 
Fletcher, according to whom Hamartia . . . is the daughter of the 
Dragon and Eve.” Tatlock himself noted an additional analogue in 
Gower’s Mirour de ’Omme, where the devil begat a son called Mort 
on his daughter Pecché. Pecché in turn bore to her son the Seven 
Deadly Sins. Nevertheless Tatlock believed that “the chance is 
infinitesimal that Milton ever heard” of Gower’s poem.‘ 

St. Basil’s “ Sixth Homily on the Hexaemeron ” (“ De generatione 
luminarium ”) provides a precedent which may have been familiar 
to both Milton and Fletcher. In describing the beauty of the physical 
universe, Basil refers to the world as 

. civitate illa, in qua est vetus patria nostra, ex qua expnlit nos daemon 
homicida ille, qui suis illecebris hominem redegit in servitutem: intuebere 
hic primam hominis generationem, et illam quae nos statim apprehendit 


mortem [thanaton]: quam peperit peccatum [hamartia], primogenitus ille 
daemonis malorum auctoris partus.® 


Sin is thus the first-born of the devil and the parent of death. The 
context of Basil’s statement is itself suggestive. It immediately 
follows a direct reference to the Fall of Man, and it occurs in the 
midst of an extended account of the creation. The importance of 
Basil’s homilies for the development of hexaemeral literature is well 
known,® and it is quite possible that Milton read or reread this 
influential work before embarking on the composition of Paradise Lost. 


Oxford JOHN M. STEADMAN 


2? Frederick S. Boas (ed.), The Poetical Works of Giles Fletcher and Phineas 
Fletcher, 1 (Cambridge, 1909), 157: “Of that first woman her the Dragon 
got. ...” 

* Ibid., 1 (Cambridge, 1908), 131: “Of that first woman, and th’ old ser- 
pent bred... .” 

¢ John S. P. Tatlock, “ Milton’s Sin and Death,” MLN, xxt (1906), 239-40. 

5 J.-P. Migne (ed.), Patrologia Graeca, xxtx (Paris, 1857), col. 118, italics 
mine. 

* For Milton’s relation to the hexaemeral tradition, see F. E. Robbins, The 
Hexaemeral Literature, a Study of the Greek and Latin Commentaries on 
Genesis (Chicago, 1912); Grant McColley, Paradise Lost (Chicago, 1940); 
Maury Thibaut de Maisiéres, Les Poémes inspirés du Début de la Genése a 
V Epoque de la Renaissance (Louvain, 1931). 
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John Trumbull and Satirical Criticism of Literature 


In 1778 Trumbull wrote that “humorous writings are usually 
temporary in their Subjects; times change, the ridicule is lost, and 
the Writer forgotten.” Still in his twenties, with The Progress of 
Dulness behind him and M’Fingal partly completed, he nursed 
ambitions of becoming a great epic and elegiac poet. But temperament 
won out over desire. Fifty years later his acrid pen was still sharp, 
his propensity to laughter still keen. And if six MSS preserved among 
the “ Woodbridge Papers ” in the Burton Historical Collection of the 
Detroit Public Library® are an accurate indication of Trumbull’s 
critical precepts during the last twenty years of his life, then the 
youthful derogation of satire had evolved into a serious interest in it 
as a legitimate literary genre. Its increased importance in his eyes 
lay in his growing recognition of its didactic value as a corrector of 
literature as well as of institutions. 

Trumbull distinguishes two kinds of English satirical criticism: 
that which ridicules the “errors of the public taste ” and that which 
burlesques the “ defects of authors.” Instances of the first are Buck- 
ingham’s attack in The Rehearsal upon the vogue for heroic drama, 
Pope’s lashing out in The Dunciad at the popularity of the poetasters 
of his age, and William Gifford’s assault in The Baviad and The 
Maeviad upon the Della Cruscan cultivation of gaudy sentimentalism 
—each of which has “in successive periods given a new tone to the 
public opinion by exposing the faults of bad authors to censure.” But 
the second—the satirical imitation of a poet’s mannerisms—holds 
Trumbull’s main interest. He defines this form of criticism as a 
“species of parody, burlesque, caricature . . . on some low Theme of 
sportive humor [which] exposes only what is absurd, awkward and 


1“ Critical Reflections ” (October, 1778) ; quoted by Alexander Cowie, “ John 
Trumbull as Revolutionist,” AZ, m1 (1931), 294, from the “Tyler Papers” 
in the Cornell University Library. 

* They consist of (1) an uncompleted satirical attack upon the dogmatism 
and tyranny of British reviewers, dated 1823, (2) a note on the absurdities 
of Abraham Cowley and on the extravagances of the metaphysical poets in 
general, n.d., (3) a discussion of the mannerisms of Tom Moore, n.d., (4) a 
satirical examination of travel literature, n.d., (5) an analysis of the three 
divisions of criticism with an historical survey of satirical critics, n.d., 
(6) and an appraisal of satirical poetry entitled, “ Warreniana,” with some 
comments on the Romantic poets, n.d. All are in Trumbull’s handwriting. 
Although only one is dated, the publication dates of the books referred to 
make it probable that the others were written after 1800. I wish to thank 
the Burton Historical Collection for permission to publish from these MSS, 
from which, unless otherwise stated, ali quotations are taken. 
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ridiculous . . . in style, manner, taste and sentiment ” of a writer. He 
correctly names Issac Hawkins Browne as the modern father of the 
genre.* He recommends the poems of the Antt-Jacobin as examples 
of successful parodies, especially those “ ridiculing the gaudy style of 
Darwin, the dull monotony of R. P. Knight and the Sapphics and 
Dactylics of Southey.”* And he applauds the efforts of James and 
Horatio Smith whose Rejected Addresses satirizes “ with great humor 
the faulty peculiarities of Southey, Walter Scott and many other 
modern authors in prose as well as verse.” ° Thus, Trumbull’s intimate 
acquaintance with this “new mode ” of criticism allows him to single 
out for praise three of the best half dozen literary parodies written in 
the previous hundred years.° 

In the first two decades of the nineteenth century the cultivation of 
one’s feelings had assumed the proportions of a full fledged poetic 
fashion. It is apparent from the parodies he praises that Trumbull is 
anxious to see this new cult of sensibility corrected. Yet, with the 
sensitive objectivity of the good critic, he acknowledges the short- 
comings of the Augustans as much as he castigates the excesses of the 
Romantics. He feels that Browne’s imitations of the “ peculiar faults 
in style and manner ” of Thomson, Young, Swift, and Pope provide a 
healthy balance to his generation’s blind adoration of the golden age 
of Pope. He hails the corrective influence of a satirist signing himself 
Lexiphanes who had “ affixed a lasting stigma on the pedantic language 
of Johnson.” His preference for simple, colloquial phrasing permits 
him to appreciate Wordsworth and Coleridge’s efforts to correct the 
inflated and turgid diction of the last century. Yet it is natural that 
he finds much in the Romantic poets which is uncongenial to his 
eighteenth century concern with men in society. He approves of Tom 
Moore’s firm sense of structure, his “ great method,” in the “ Light 
of the Haram” but finds fault with the Irish poet’s excessive sub- 


* For a modern confirmation of this belief, see Richmond P. Bond, English 
Burlesque Poetry, 1700-1750 (Harvard Univ, Press, 1932), pp. 173-174. 

The Anti-Jacobin; or, Weekly Examiner, No. 1-36 (20 November 1797- 
9 July 1798), ed., William Gifford. “The Loves of the Triangles” satirized 
Erasmus Darwin, “ The Friend of Humanity and The Knife Grinder ” Robert 
Southey, and “The Progress of Man” Richard Payne Knight who had pub- 
lished in 1796 The Progress of Civil Society, a poem written in a quasi- 
Lucretian vein. The authors of all three parodies were George Canning and 
John Hookham Frere. 

5 Rejected Addresses: or the New Theatrum Poetarum (London, 1812) 
purport to be those submitted in competition to the managers of Drury Lane 
on the reopening of that theater after its destruction by fire. Actually they 
are witty parodies of the most popular poets of the day. 

*See Bond, p. 124. 
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jectivity: “ [Moore] never describes any object according to its 
natural appearance or the feelings it is calculated to excite. He casts 
the glamour over it. He is always playing at the game of What is my 
thought like, and substitutes the description of the likeness.” Such 
assertions of Romantic ego, according to Trumbull, produce grotesque 
mannerisms and false imitations of nature. Behind his keen appre- 
ciation of the Anti-Jacobin, the Rejected Addresses, and the War- 
reniana’s * parodies lies Trumbull’s hope that satirical criticism might 
“have considerable influence in correcting the false taste of the age 
which admire and eulogize everything that is novel, and extravagant 
and opposed to just principles, and common sense and pure ration- 
ality.” The faults in the Romantic poets which he deplores and wishes 
to see exposed include the “misanthropy ” of Byron, the “ nauseous 
impurity ” of Moore, the “drooling vulgarity” of Wordsworth, the 
“villainies ” of Leigh Hunt and the “wild unswerving rants” of 
Coleridge. These are harsh words, and indicate that Trumbull, 
nourished on Pope, found the changes in literary climate after the 
turn of the century hard to reconcile with his early training in satire. 

Trumbull’s interest in satirical criticism does not stop at a passive 
relish for other satirists. His dissatisfaction with the contemporary 
taste for travel literature goads him to attempt a satirical analysis of 
the most popular of these books. He pokes fun at their pseudo-didacti- 
cism, their false impression of scientific accuracy, and their philo- 
sophical pretension. As Royall Tyler had done in his preface to The 
Algerine Captive,s Trumbull laughs at the transparent claims of 
authenticity professed by each travel book and at the undiscriminating 
passion for exotic information exhibited by the readers of such trivia. 
More seriously, he indicts travel literature for the romantic vice of 
dwelling upon the strange and the particular and of being obsessed with 
the autobiographical. Especially heinous is its veiled eroticism. In 
what seems to have been notes for a satirical review of travel books, 
Trumbull pillories a number of specific writers with satirical thrusts 
at their peculiar faults. With an unfeigned yawn, he classifies 
Benyowsky’s ® tale of his “ intrigue with the Governor’s Daughter in 


*Warreniana; with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by the Editor of a 
Quarterly Review . . . (London, 1824). 

8 (Printed at Walpole, New Hampshire, by D. Carlisle, Jun., 1797). It is 
worth noting that Trumbull, unlike Tyler, does not patriotically denounce 
the travel novel because it is “not of our own manufacture” and does not 
“exhibit our own manners” (ibid., pp. ix, xi). Trumbull has too high a 
concept of criticism to fall back upon such a parochial argument as patriotism. 

* Memoirs and Travels of Mauritius Augustus, Count de Benyowsky ... 
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Kamtschatka, whom he ran away with after the assassination of her 
Father ” as an example of spurious didacticism “which [the Count] 
published for the edification of his wife and children, and the universal 
benefit of mankind.” Similarly, LeVaillant’s *° adventure with “ the 
youngest of the Graces in the form of a Hottentot,” described “ in 
strains superior to Ovid’s footrace of Apollo and Daphne, or the 
pursuit of the Portuguese after Thetis and the Nereids in the Lusiad,” 
masquerades as a scientific record of his explorations into “ the 
southern regions of Africa, for the purpose of killing rare Birds.” 
Combining his distaste for the gaudy Della Cruscan poetry of the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century with his disdain for the travel 
romanticists, Trumbull also jeers at Erasmus Darwin’s exotic blend of 
sex and botany, suggesting that his “next edition of the Loves of 
Plants .. . will, or at least ought to... fully discant on ” LeVaillant’s 
assigning to his Hottentot “ the poetical name of Narina, which in the 
clack of that country, signifies a species of the Rose.” And he suggests 
slyly that the “celebrated Barrington” *' might be coaxed into 
retailing “ the Amours of the Convicts with the Nymphs of New South 
Wales.” A serious note underlies Trumbull’s joking. His sense of 
moral and literary propriety is offended by the irresponsible contents 
of so many of the popular travel books. And he condemns them with 
exquisite phrasing. From “the Parisian Nymph in the tavern, who 
extracted the milk of human kindness from the sweet Sensibility of 
Sterne, [to] the Sylvan Beauties, who condescended to aid the 
Philosophic Explorers of Nature in Otaheite, down to the latest, 
Paphian Exotic now preparing for the Press in London,” he finds 
only an unhealthy traffic in noble savagery, undue weeping, and 
hothouse voluptuousness. 

It is apparent that Trumbull had read widely in the popular travel 
literature of the past and of his own time to prepare himself for his 


Consisting of his Military Operations in Poland, his Exile into Kamchatka, 
his Escape and Voyage from that Peninsula through the Northern Pacific 
Ocean ... (London, 1790). These were celebrated adventures which Kotzebue 
adapted into a drama and which Coleridge, characteristically, contemplated 
putting into drama form (cf. Coleridge to William Wordsworth [23] January 
1798 in Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1, 1785-1800, ed., Earl 
Leslie Griggs [Oxford Univ. Press, 1956]). 

2° Francois LeVaillant was a French ornithologist who published between 
1801 and 1806 three natural histories of birds. This is probably a reference 
to his Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux de Paradis et des Rolliers, suivie de 
celle des Toucans et des Barbus, 3 volumes (Paris, 1806). 

11 Daines Barrington’s “Tracts on the possibility of approaching the North 
Pole” appeared in numerous editions during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
and the first quarter of the nineteenth centuries. 
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projected review : from Camoens’ The Lusiad (1572) to Sterne’s A 
Sentimental Journey (1768) to John Hawkesworth’s account of the 
voyages of Captain Cook (1773) to LeVaillant’s enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of his adventures in Africa (1806). Significantly, the exciting 
accounts of strange sights and distant lands narrated by the Eliza- 
bethan voyagers are not chastised. This may be because Trumbull 
had not read them or, more likely, because he had singled out for 
scorn only those books which to his cool, reasonable eye violated the 
bounds of social decency and literary honesty. For all of the books 
that he castigates have in common a marked predilection for the 
sensuous and for the extravagant. And time has vindicated in most 
instances Trumbull’s critical judgment, if not his moral precept. 
Benyowsky, LeVaillant, and Erasmus Darwin lie dully forgotten and 
dusty on library shelves. Only, perhaps, with Sterne does Trumbull’s 
unsentimental eighteenth century point of view betray him critically, 
causing him to condemn the sensualist and to ignore the artist. His 
moral attitude is neatly summed up in six lines of witty burlesque of 
such dull and pretentious emphemera: 

Clasp bleareyed Graces in Siberian Halls, 

Or chace Narinas thro’ Cassrarian Kralls, 

To new Ciriaan Isles with Banks to float, 

And Sip the sweets of Oberea’s boat, 

Or press’d in turn by copper lips to share 

Some houseborn Venus of the matted hair. 


In the 1770’s and 1780’s satire provided Trumbull’s youthful genius 
with its most satisfying outlet. At that time, ambitious to write lasting 
poetry, he belittled the ephemeral characteristics of the genre. These 
MS remarks show that fifty years later he has endowed the theory and 
practise of humorous literature with historical respectability. Of 
especial interest to him in the 1820’s is its effectiveness as a curb to 
poetic excesses. This is a shift from his early use of satire as a criti- 
cism of life. His general disapproval of the new concepts which 
were transforming literature at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century may have had much to do with such a narrowing of emphasis. 
At Yale when he had wished to point out the defects in the educational 
system, he had written The Progress of Dulness. During the Re- 
volutionary War when he had desired to set forth the demerits of the 
Tory position, he had composed M’Fingal. Similarly, in his old age, 
Trumbull turned naturally to satirical criticism when he wanted to 
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advertise the unwholesomeness of contemporary literary taste. And 
as one might expect of the author of M’Fingal, burlesque continued to 
be his favorite medium. 


Tulane University MAX F. SCHULZ 


A Device of Doors in The Eve of St. Agnes 


A recent critic of John Keats is struck by the importance of “ apart- 
ments, doors, and portals ” in The Eve of St. Agnes and suspects that 
they “embody a value beyond their narrative function.”? Their 
function at the “literal level of the narrative ” he sees no need to 
comment on, but he does dwell at length on the “ ideational level,” 
to which he thinks the key is Keats’ letter on the Mansion of Many 
Apartments. 

What is not noted, however, is that two of these doors have what 
might be called a “ staging” function. That is to say, they serve the 
same purpose that a theatre curtain serves when it rises after the 
prologue, reveals and frames the main action beyond the proscenium 
arch, and descends before the epilogue. In The Eve of St. Agnes the 
prologue is the outer setting of the poem, the world of the beadsman, 
of night and cold and purgatorial rails. This setting is almost com- 
pleted in the first two stanzas, after which it is time for the curtain 
to rise and reveal the inner setting—the world, first, of the old baron 
and his guests, and ultimately that of the lovers, Madeline and Por- 
phyro. Thus it is that in the first three lines of the third stanza a 
door is opened, the curtain raised: 

Northward he turneth through a little door, 
And scarce three steps, ere Music’s golden tongue 
Flattered to tears this aged man and poor... . 


With the fourth stanza the door is open wide and we come face to face, 
full crescendo, with the “ argent revelry ” and those “ level chambers, 
ready with their pride . . . to receive a thousand guests.” But the 
camera eye does not stop here; it picks its way through plume, tiara, 
and rich array until it comes to rest on Madeline and—ultimately— 
Porphyro. 


Earl R. Wasserman, The Finer Tone. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1953, p. 117. 
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The remainder of the poem—right down to what I have called the 
epilogue—belongs to these lovers: the ritual of St. Agnes’ eve, the 
hushed arrival of Porphyro, Madeline’s room, the azure-lidded sleep, 
the awakening, the escape into the storm. As the lovers find their way 
down the wide stairs, however, the warm soft light of Madeline’s 
chamber slowly fades; the motif of night and cold returns, as gradu- 
ally the lovers lose their human dimensions and become as phantoms 
which glide into the wide hall. The camera eye, in short, has moved 
from the world of the lovers and has returned to the world of the 
baron: the chain-drooped lamp, the wakeful bloodhound, the drunken 
porter, the footworn stones. It is time for the curtain to fall, and 
it does so in the last line of the next to last stanza: “The key turns, 
and the door upon its hinges groans.” 

And so the story of the lovers ends with the closing of a door, just 
as it had begun with the opening of one. All that remains is the 
epilogue, the comment of the author, the fading of the lovers and the 
other characters of the dramatis personae into the indistinctness of 


time long past. 


University of Kentucky W. S. WARD 


The Date and Source of Emerson’s “ Grace”’ 


The poem “Grace” has been of considerable interest to students 
of Emerson’s thought because its theme is felt to be uncharacteristic 
of the main body of its author’s published writings. Moreover, it is 
conjectured that Emerson himself was conscious of the poem’s incon- 
sistency with “ self-reliance,” a fact which, it is alleged, was responsible 
for his “ rejection ” of the poem from his poetic canon after its first 
appearance. After Emerson’s death, the poem, only slightly altered, 
was printed in collections of his poetry, appearing in an Appendix in 
the Riverside edition of 1887, where it is dated 1831-1833. 


*In The Dial for January, 1842 (p. 373): 
How much, Preventing God! how much I owe 
To the defences thou hast round me set: 
Example, custom, fear, occasion slow, — 
These scorned bondmen were my parapet. 
I dare not peep over this parapet 
To gauge with glance the roaring gulf below, 
The depths of sin to which I had descended, 
Had not these me against myself defended. 
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In 1928 Clarence Paul Hotson attempted a more precise dating 
of the poem, namely, between September, 1832, and December 25, 
1832.2? The source of the poem he discovered in “ External Restraint,” 
an unsigned article by the Swedenborgian Sampson Reed in the New 
Jerusalem Magazine for September, 1832.* Since “Grace is not an 
expression that occurs in Swedenborgianism,” the title of the poem was 
said to derive from Jonathan Edwards’ doctrine of “common grace.” 
The following year, G. R. Elliott challenged the precision with which 
Hotson dated the poem.* He objected particularly to the claim that the 
poem must have been written before Emerson left for Europe in 
December, 1832. On the contrary, Elliott argued that “ it was precisely 
while Emerson was in Europe . . . that he became most sharply 
conscious of what he owed to his New England upbringing.” He 
called particular attention to a journal passage written while Emerson 
was in Naples, one sentence of which “reads like a transcript of 
‘Grace.’” In so far as there was any “extraneous factor ” that in- 
spired “ Grace,” Mr. Elliott argued, it was Milton since the earliest 
draft of “ Grace ” appears on the inside cover of a volume of Milton’s 
Prose Works; Emerson was reading Milton on the homeward journey 
from Europe; and the form and imagery of “ Grace ” are reminiscent 
“of the Miltonic or at least the seventeenth-century style.” Subse- 
quently, Norman A. Brittin called attention to resemblances between 
“ Grace ” and George Herbert’s “ Sinne,” specifically the style (which 
Emerson’s contemporaries recognized) and the imagery of “ defenses 
prepared by God.”*® Brittin considered “ Herbert an ‘ extraneous 
factor ’ quite as likely as Reed, and infinitely more likely than Milton.” 


The present note amplifies Mr. Brittin’s comments about the 
resemblances between “Sinne” and “Grace” and offers additional 
information concerning the date of Emerson’s poem. 


Emerson may have read “ Sinne ” in Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, 
where it appears (under the title “ Graces vouchsafed in a Christian 


999 


2“ A Background for Emerson’s Poem ‘Grace,’” New England Quarterly, 
I (1928), 124-132. 

® Emerson commented on the article October 2, 1832. Cf. Edward Waldo 
Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes (edd.), Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909), 11, 517. 

*“On Emerson’s ‘Grace’ and ‘Self-Reliance,’” New England Quarterly, 
Ir (1929), 93-104. 

5“ Emerson and the Metaphysical Poets,” American Literature, v1 (1936), 
1-21. “Grace” was attributed to Herbert by W. H. Channing during the 
preparation of Margaret Fuller’s memoirs. Cf. The Complete Works of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Centenary edition (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1903), rx, 510. 
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Land”) in a note appended to the nineteenth of the “ Introductory 
Aphorisms.” ® Apart from “ style,” an obvious thematic similarity 
unites Herbert’s poem (except for its final couplet) and “Grace.” 
There are, of course, superficial differences. A consistently developed 
imagery of fortification informs Emerson’s poem whereas the imagery 
of “ Sinne ” is more various. The angle of vision differs slightly in each 
poem ; in a sense, this difference is suggested in two words, Emerson’s 
“defences” and Herbert’s “fences.” For Herbert Christian insti- 
tutions were obstructions, restraints, “ nets and stratagems,” ties which 
“bound” a person. In “Grace” the emphasis is upon protection 
from attack. But as the final couplet in Emerson’s poem makes clear, 
the battle is within the individual just as it is in Herbert’s. In form, 
there is some resemblance. The quatrains in Herbert’s sonnet are 
distinguished only by rime, but the final couplet, with its abrupt 
reversal of the mood and meaning of the poem, fully justifies the 
Shakespearean form. “ Grace,” though no sonnet, also concludes with 
a climactic couplet after an earlier break at line four. Moreover, the 
title of Emerson’s poem, which Hotson tacitly acknowledged to con- 
stitute a weakness in his theory of Swedenborgian influence, may have 
been suggested by Coleridge’s less appropriate title for the seventeenth- 
century poem. Thus theme, imagery, and title, as well as style, relate 
“Grace” and “ Graces vouchsafed in a Christian Land.” 

Emerson’s reading of Aids to Reflection can be dated with some 
exactness. He apparently read it (probably in Marsh’s edition) in 
late December, 1829.7 A letter to his brothers dated January 4, 1830, 


ns Graces vouchsafed in a Christian Land. 

Lord! with what care hast thou begirt us round! 

Parents first season us. Then schoolmasters 

Deliver us to laws. They send us bound 

To rules of reason. Holy messengers; 

Pulpits and Sundays; sorrow dogging sin; 

Afflictions sorted; anguish of all sizes; 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in! 

Bibles laid open; millions of surprises; 

Blessings beforehand; ties of gratefulness; 

The sound of glory ringing in our ears: 

Without, our shame; within, our consciences; 

Angels and grace; eternal hopes and fears! 

Yet all these fences, and their whole array, 

One cunning Bosom S1n blows quite away. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Aids to Reflection, ed. James Marsh (Burlington, 
Vermont, 1829), pp. 255-256. The first twelve lines of Herbert’s poem are 
quoted beneath the dedication in Kenneth W. Cameron, Emerson the Essayist 
(Raleigh, N. C.: The Thistle Press, 1945), 1, 5. 

"For the evidence concerning Emerson’s first reading of Aids to Reflection, 

see Cameron, Emerson the Essayist, 1, 164. The book appears in the 1829 
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refers to the books which Emerson was reading at the time: “ Cole- 
ridge’s Friend—with great interest; Coleridges [sic] ‘ Aids to re- 
flection’ with yet deeper.” * Two weeks later the following passage 
was written in his journal: ® 


Man’s natural goodness to do good to others. Remarkable what natural 
aids there are to this object. Love of praise strongest in strongest minds, 
If the tree did not bear its drupe, it would perish; if the animal did not give 
out its young, it would perish; if the soul do not bear its good deed, it will 
wither and die, it is made stronger, like the animal muscles, by use. If you 
cut off the tree’s leaves and it cannot give out its juices to the atmosphere, 
it dies. If you feed the horse and not work him, he dies. A great deal of 
good we can’t help doing. Example is inevitable. A miser and a sensualist 
do good by their hateful example. That’s a shabby good. 


The passage is curiously contradictory, beginning and ending with 
echoes of “Grace,” while the natural analogies in the middle part 
suggest a spontaneous and self-reliant activity of the soul, somewhat 
inconsistent with the theme of the poem. The first three and, 
especially, the last four sentences, however, are quite as striking in 
their similarity to “Grace” as are those journal passages cited by 
Elliott, appearing from one to three years later. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to infer that “ Grace ” may have been composed as early as 
1830 and to agree with Brittin that the “extraneous factor” in its 
composition was George Herbert, probably by way of Coleridge’s 
Aids to Reflection. 

Perhaps the most revealing aspect of the parallel between “ Grace” 
and “Graces vouchsafed in a Christian Land ” is the modification of 
the dominant theme of Herbert’s poem (expressed in the final couplet). 
As Herbert’s title and the couplet indicate, the earlier poem is most 
concerned with the inadequacy of the “ fences,” ample though they 
seem, to prevent the entrance of sin. Coleridge’s new title, however, 
lays stress on the “graces” which a person in a Christian land 
enjoys, the implication being that these graces are efficacious. Emer- 
son’s poem goes one step further, offering thanks to God for the 
“defences,” so effective that he dare not “peep over this parapet” 


reading list (Journals, 11, 280), but a letter from Emerson to Aunt Mary 
Moody Emerson, dated December 10 and December 13, 1829, while referring 
particularly to The Friend, omits reference to Aids to Reflection. That 
Emerson was more impressed by the latter book, however, is clear from the 
letter quoted below. ; 

* Ralph L. Rusk (ed.), The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939), 1, 291. 

* Journals, 11, 285-286. 
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to gauge “the depths of sin” to which he might otherwise have 
descended. Although the poem, therefore, as Elliott and others have 
pointed out, seems to conflict with the more characteristic Emersonian 
doctrines of self reliance, it is nevertheless true that, if “ Sinne ” was 
the source of “ Grace,” Emerson made the poem his own by modifying 
Herbert’s devout lament over the power of sin into a hymn of thanks- 
giving with a characteristically optimistic theme. 


Wake Forest College JOHN C. BRODERICK 


Sound and Sense in G. M. Hopkins 


All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 
With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim; 
He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change; 
Praise him. 
(“ Pied Beauty ”’) 


The metrical characteristics of Hopkins’ spectacular poetic style 
were defended at length by the poet himself, and Sprung Rhythm 
has since received its share of attention from his twentieth-century 
critics and admirers. “ Why do I employ sprung rhythm at all?” 
Hopkins asked in a famous passage to Bridges. “ Because it is the 
nearest to the rhythm of prose, that is the native and natural rhythm 
of speech, the least forced, the most rhetorical and emphatic of all 
possible rhythms. ... My verse is less to be read than heard, as 
I have told you before; it is oratorical, that is the rhythm is so.” * 
But it is very worth saying that rhythm is not the only, or even the 
chief, phenomenon of sound in a Hopkins poem to strike the reader’s 
ear. Even more audible than the strange metrical leaps and bounds 
a reader is required to take are the astonishing repetitions of likeness 
in sound: alliteration, assonance, internal rhyme. Swift, slow; sweet, 
sour; adazzle, dim. Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 
The function of these curious repetitions in their unceasing frequency 
through the lines of almost any Hopkins poem was discussed far less 
frequently by the poet himself than the metrical question, and modern 
critics have been able to say very little more. The fact is, however, 


? Letters I, XXXVI. 
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that the “ queerness,” the peculiar flavor of a Hopkins line as it js 
read aloud, is produced more by such recurrences of particular sounds 
than by any idiosyncracies of meter. Most readers can stumble one 
way or another through the rhythm of a Hopkins line; after all, as 
the poet intended, it is not unlike “the native and natural rhythm 
of speech.” But nobody’s native and natural speech ever sounded like 
the speech in a Hopkins poem! The difference is that the poem’s 
language is organized around alliterative and other effects that no 
one on earth could hope to employ in normal conversation. The reader 
reels; he is blown, buffeted, beat; the voice that addresses him js 


ecstatic, from a wild world of sound. 
Oh, 
We lash with the best, or worst 
Word last! How a lush-kept plush-capped sloe 

Will, mouthed to flesh-burst, 
Gush!—flush the man, the being with it, sour or sweet 
Brim, in a flash, full! . . 

(“ The Wreck of the Deutschland,” 8) 


To dismiss such a barrage of sound as merely ornamental would be 
absurd. But if Hopkins’ use of sound is functional in conveying his 
meaning, how far can one go in defining that function? Just what 
is it that these effects contribute to the total communication of the 
poem ? 

The suggestion has been made that alliteration in Hopkins can 
function as it did in the medieval literatures—as a sign-post for 
stressed syllables.?, This seems to operate effectively in many places; 
in others it appears to do violence to an otherwise comprehensible 
metrical pattern. In any case I am proposing an additional explana- 
tion of Hopkins’ passion for alliteration as well as assonance and 
internal rhyme. It is an explanation, so far as it goes, that depends 
on making a relation between Sound and Sense, between how the 
words hit the ear and what the poet has to say. First it is necessary 
to make as simple a statement as possible of what Hopkins did have 
to say. 

Like other poets Hopkins examined his experience, and what he 
found there, particularly objects in nature, he saw as infinitely various 
and infinitely valuable. The precious identity of each individual 
object of sense is of course fundamental to Hopkins’ position, and one 


* E.g. by Harold Whitehall in the Kenyon Critics, Gerard Manley Hopkins 
(Norfolk, 1945), pp. 48 ff. 
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hardly needs the assistance of his admired Duns Scotus to appreciate 
in poem after poem the honor paid to “ thisness,” inscape, haeccettas— 
the intrinsic selfhood of each individual thing in nature. 


Each mortal thing does one thing and the same: 
Deals out that being indoors each one dwells; 
Selves—goes itself; myself it speaks ard spells, 
Crying What I do is me: for that I came. 
(“ As Kingfishers Catch Fire ”’) 


But if Hopkins had left things there, at the end of the octet in the 
“Kingfishers ” sonnet, he would have been committed to a universe 
of unconnected multiplicity. If each mortal thing expresses itself 
in its unique individuality, and nothing more, then near-chaos surely 
ensues. To pull together what would otherwise be an intolerably 
disparate scatterworld, Hopkins invokes, of course, the unifying force 
of God and Christ. A characteristic pattern of his argument is a 
description of a multiplicity in the octet of a sonnet (as above) and 
then an assertion of the ordering force of deity in the sestet. In the 
sonnet quoted, though each mortal thing lives “ indoors,” speaks for 
itself only, nevertheless Christ in the sestet “plays in ten thousand 
places, Lovely in limbs not his.” Apparent discontinuity is seen as 
ordered by an omnipresent impulse for oneness. Thus it is the poet 
can praise “ all things counter, original, spare, strange ”—an attitude 
that might otherwise lead him into a terrifying and decidedly un- 
Catholic kind of relativism. 

We may remark the strain of this double position. On the one 
hand there is passionate admiration of the unique qualities that keep 
things apart; on the other there is passionate adoration of the mystical 
power that keeps them together. The effort to balance these passions 
seems to involve the poet, sometimes, in ironics perhaps hardly in- 
tended: in the passage quoted, while “each mortal thing does one 
thing and the same,” it turns out that what each mortal thing does 
is that very act of self-hood that renders each mortal thing different 
and separate. It is no wonder that words like “stress,” “ strain,” 
“instress,” are favorites of Hopkins. And here at least is one possible 
way of justifying some difficult juxtapositions of consonants. For 
if this is a speaker under strain, how would we expect his voice to 
sound? We would expect not to hear the conventional meters of the 
conventional poet, and we don’t—we hear “the natural rhythm of 
speech,” more or less. But the sound of that speech is nevertheless 
most wnnatural. What I have to say (we feel the speaker suggesting) 


“ 
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is felt so passionately, and its logical difficulties are so intense, that 
I cannot address you in any other than this most dramatic and tongue- 
twisting way. The strain [ suffer in mouthing these conglomerations 
of noises will suggest to you (possibly) the strain I feel in my relation 
to nature and God. Erratic rhythms and tortured grammar similarly 
support this drastic cry. It is his tone that is affected, and we hear 
him absorbed in his passion, forcing his feelings, hardly aware of 
us there. 

But all this by no means tells the story: there is another way 
altogether of connecting Sound and Sense in these poems. 

In Hopkins, as we have seen, we have a mind that loves the unique- 
ness of things, yet passionately asserts their unity in God. When the 
poet turns to language, his available resource for expression of this 
doubly-viewed world, what does he see? He sees words, and certainly 
he felt about words as he felt about the objects of nature and ex- 
perience: they are infinitely various and infinitely valuable. All his 
manipulations of vocabulary suggest this passion for words: his 
coinages, his often irritating archaisms, his specialized diction. The 
world of words was treated by Hopkins much as he treated the world 
of sense—as a vast variety shop in which each individual inscape has 
its own uniqueness and preciousness and is to be admired for its own 
sake. In fact he once offered a definition of poetry as an expression 
of “the inscape of speech for the inscape’s sake,” and he went on to 
mention how this can be done,—by repetition. “ Repetition,” he said, 
with characteristic repetitiousness, “ oftening, over-and-overing, after- 
ing of the inscape must take place in order to detach it to the mind 
and in this light poetry is speech which afters and oftens its inscape, 
speech couched in a repeating figure and verse is spoken sound having 
a repeating figure.” The purpose of all this over-and-overing was 
that the language should be “framed to be heard for its own sake 
and interest over and above its interest of meaning.” It was a tech- 
nique for securing a certain kind of attention from the reader—an 
attention that Hopkins was at pains to distinguish clearly from the 
attention we devote to language as sense. Verse, he concluded, is 
“speech wholly or partially repeating some kind of figure which is 


over and above meaning, at least the grammatical, historical, and 
»3 





logical meaning. 
But my object is to demonstrate that in certain uses of sound repe- 


*“ Poetry and Verse,” in Humphry House, ed., The Note-Books and Papers 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins (London, 1937), p. 249. 
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tition, Hopkins was not so far “over and above meaning” as he 
thought he was. For he was able, by his control of certain sound 
likenesses, to go right on communicating what was his Great Fact: 
that all things, even words, are interconnected and have meaning in 
God. What better device for such communication than the repeating 
of lucky, incidental, “irrelevant ” likenesses among words that are 
diferent in meaning but similar in sound? Such likenesses perform 
a key function in a style that expresses sensuously, by its very sound 
on the ear, the abstract proposition that the individual inscapes of 
nature are mysteriously, wondrously one. 

Examples of this function can be observed almost literally anywhere 
in Hopkins, but they are particularly clear when, as so often, the poet 
is affirming a mystical connection between apparent opposites. The 
stern God of the Old Testament and the kind God of the New are 
yet one God, and when Hopkins puts them together, he yokes their 
seemingly contradictory qualities by alliteration: 

Thou art lightning and love, I found it, a winter and warm, 
Father and fondler of heart thou hast wrung. 
(“ Wreck,” 9) 
or by off-rhyme: 
Grasp God, throned behind 


Death with a sovereignty that heeds but hides, bodes but abides. 
(“ Wreck,” 32) 


Elsewhere in the “ Wreck,” when the tall nun is drowning in the wild 
storm and calls, “ O Christ, Christ come quickly,” she recognizes the 
paradox that in this apparent doom there is real salvation, for “ He 
was to cure the extremity where he had cast her.” This identity of 
good-in-bad is wonderfully expressed in repetitions of consonants and 
vowels : 

The cross to her she calls Christ to her, christens 


her wild worst Best. 
(“ Wreck,” 24) 


The cross (a literal cross she wears? or the suffering she endures in 
the wreck? or the vision of Christ’s suffering?) is called Christ, and 
after this act of naming, this definition by alliteration, the nun is 
able to proceed by christening her worst as her Best—a christening 
all the more plausible because the very words already (who knows 
how?) sound like one another. 

What Hopkins has done, then, is to take advantage for his special 
purposes of a peculiar fact about language—the fact that there is no 
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logic to the way words sound. What sense does it make that lightning 
and love should happen to begin with the same letter? or winter and 
warm? Why should heed sound so much like hide, bode like abide? 
No reason. But Hopkins makes a reason: the mysterious unifying 
power of God. He was right in asserting that repetition in poetry 
can be “ over and above meaning, at least the grammatical, historical, 
logical meaning,” but it is curious that he seems not to have gone on 
to suggest any illogical meaning in the repetition of sound. Could 
it be that to recognize a relation between the lucky way words sound 
and the way God controls the world would be to suggest that His 
control is lucky, reasonless, illogical too? An irony too appalling for 
a pious mind? At any rate we can see that Hopkins was able to 
praise with happy assurance God’s “ dappled things ” for their variety 
and fickle freckledness. Whatever their variety, they are still His 
whose beauty is past change, and for the reader this resolution has 
its analogy in the other marvelous fact that in the very sound of the 
words he can hear unity. Swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim. 
Irrationality in the way words sound has been brought under a kind 
of control by a steady stress on those qualities of sound that suggest 
connections in spite of the widest differences in meaning. 

There are dozens of sound-likenesses in Hopkins’ poems whose 
justification, if they have or need any, would have to be argued in 
some other way. It is nonetheless evident that an element in Hopkins’ 
genius was his gift, I think unconscious, for using the sounds of words 
to communicate an order surmounting the world’s chaos. That this 
order is strictly speaking illogical is perhaps all the more appropriate 
for a religious writer who affirms by ecstatic incantation a deity who 
is beyond logic and past change. 


New York University WALKER GIBSON 


Crane’s “The Open Boat” and Conrad’s “ Youth” 


A great deal has been written concerning the relationship of Stephen 
Crane and Joseph Conrad,’ yet no one, so far as I know, has noted 
the interesting points of resemblance between Crane’s “ The Open 


See Thomas Beer’s “Stephen Crane,” in Hanna , Crane, and the Mauve 
Decade (New York, 1941), and especially John Berryman’s Stephen Crane 
(New York, 1950). 
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Boat ” and Conrad’s “ Youth.” Both stories are autobiographical and 
each is based on the author’s experience aboard a sinking ship and 
the ensuing adventure in an open boat. One would naturally expect 
some similarities in treatment. Yet there is evidence, I think, which 
suggests that when Conrad wrote “ Youth ”—he dashed it off in a 
few days—he recalled one or two details from his young friend’s story. 

That the resemblances are minor may be, perhaps, because Conrad 
was on guard against Crane’s influence. In 1897 discerning critics 
had been quick to point out the influence of The Red Badge of Courage 
on The Nigger of the Narcissus. Conrad squirmed, and on December 
24 he wrote Crane: “ Do you think I tried to imitate you? No Sir! 
I may be a little fool but I know better than to try to imitate the 
inimitable.” ? 

Conrad met Crane for the first time in London in October, 1897. 
Less than two months later Crane showed him “The Open Boat.” 
A letter to Edward Garnett written December 5 reveals Conrad’s 
reaction: “ I had Crane here last Sunday .. . I like him. The two 
stories are excellent. Of course, “A Man and Some Others” is the 
best of the two but the boat thing [“ The Open Boat ”] interested me 
more.” * In talking with Crane about his experience aboard the Com- 
modore off the coast of Florida, Conrad was probably reminded of his 
youthful adventure aboard the Palestine during its ill-fated voyage 
to Bangkok. At any rate, in May and June of 1898 he wrote “ Youth,” 
and it appeared in the September issue of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Perhaps Conrad was still smarting from the charges of imitating 
Crane, for he insisted that this story was his own. In a curious letter 
to Mrs. Sanderson he characterized “ Youth” as “A bit of life,— 


nothing more,—not well done,—‘ a small thing,—but mine own ’.” * 


And now the points of similarity. Conrad, like readers ever since, 
was struck by the first sentence of “The Open Boat”: “ None of 
them knew the color of the sky.” * Later Conrad quoted this line to 
Crane, who failed to recognize it immediately, and he twice refers 
to it in his “ Introduction” to Beer’s biography (220, 232). No 
doubt Conrad recalled this brilliant opening when he made Marlow 
observe, when the Judea is caught in the storm, “ There was for us 


* Quoted by Berryman, p. 201. 

* Quoted by G. Jean-Aubrey, Joseph Conrad: Life and Letters (New York, 
1927), 1, 217. 

* Ibid., 1, 247. 

* Stephen Crane, Selected Prose and Poetry, edited with an Introduction by 
William M. Gibson, p. 70. 
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no sky, there was for us no stars, . . . nothing but angry clouds and 


an infuriated sea.”* Marlow, who is Conrad’s spokesman, resembles 
* Joseph Conrad, Youth and Two Other Stories (New York, 1905), p. 13. 


Crane’s Correspondent, who has a similar role. Further, Conrad 
seems to have recalled one other striking image. When Crane’s 
Correspondent is being rescued after the boat has been upset by the 
surf, his rescuer appears to him “ naked as a tree in winter; but a 
halo was about his head, and he shone like a saint ” (96). Similarly, 
when the Judea blows up and Marlow is injured, he relates, “ The first 
man I saw was Mahon, with eyes like saucers, . . . and the long white 
hair standing straight on end round his head like a silver halo ” (26). 
There are a few other images common to both stories, but that is what 
one would expect. 

There are other points of resemblance. Of course both stories are 
centered around the testing of a young man by an ordeal at sea. 
Further, the two stories share a subsidiary theme: the democratization 
and subtle bond felt by men who suffer and endure together. Crane 
wrote of the four men in the open boat: “It would be difficult to 
describe the subtle brotherhood of men that was here established on 
the seas” (76). And when the Judea caught fire and seemed doomed, 
all hands manned the pumps, and if there was not “ exactly fraternity, 
then a deal of good feeling ” (23). 

Conrad obviously did not lean very heavily on Crane’s story. He 
did not need to. Jean-Aubrey overstates only a little when he asserts 
that “ Youth is precisely in every detail the story of the barque Pales- 
tine” (I, 247). I suggest only that reading “ The Open Boat ” may 
have led Conrad to consider his own experience aboard a sinking 
vessel as the subject for a story, and that in shaping the raw material 
of this experience he recalled a few details from Crane’s story, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, which had interested him so much a few 
months earlier. 


Stetson University GUY OWEN, JR. 


Se Hace Algo vs. Algo Se Hace 


This article is intended as an introduction to a series of studies on 
the use of the Passive Reflexive in Spanish, a problem involving at 
the same time the opposition offered by this construction to others of 
the same general reference, and the opposition, within this construc- 
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tion, offered by variations of word order (to understand decirse we 
must understand both se dice vs. dicen, fué dicho, and algo se dice 
ys. se dice algo). I have chosen to begin with the latter set of opposi- 
tions; and in the pages that follow I shall attempt to apply the 
criterium of “ underlying question ”* to the formal distinction: OV 
vs. VO with the passive reflexive.* 

The three basic questions which our construction can answer are: 
Z (what is done?), V (What is ———ed?, what is said, seen, used 
ete.?), and O (what is done to, with the object?).* In the first two 
types, the noun regularly follows the verb: 


Z = “ What is done? ” ¢ 


A continuacién se entoné un responso por el alma de. . . .° / Seguidamente 
se colocaron las coronas de flores al pie del monumento / Tras estas palabras 
se declaré clausurado el primer periodo de sesiones. 

. se produjo un incendio en.... Se tocaron las sirenas de alarma y 
doblaron las campanas de la iglesia / —Bueno, pues ya buscaremos esta tarde 


una pensioncita. ... Se consulté el periddico,y .../...el médico... 
dijo que D. Juan tenia un ataque de apoplegia fulminante. ... Sin embargo, 
se aplicaron .. . todos los remedios indicados / El] rey ... murié en Sep- 


tiembre del afio 1885 y al afio siguiente se convocaron las Cortes de la regencia, 
Alli, después del condumio, se pronunciaban discursos, se recitaban poesias, 
se confeccionaban sonetos con pie forzado / Fuera, la lluvia azotaba los cris- 


tales. ... Se contaban los apuros para bandearse, se hacian pequefios em- 
préstitos de cobres y tabaco, cambiaban noticias. . . . 
Luego se entrega el ramo, y se besa la mano, cor iéndola asi. ... Al besar 


la mano se dobla la rodilla / Se multiplica el resultado anterior por 6,2 


1Cf. my article in Word 12.2, p. 234-50 and the Monograph “Theme and 
Underlying Question,” appearing with Word 12. 3. 

?In my discussion of noun + passive reflexive, I shall consider the noun to 
represent the object, not the subject, of activity. At the same time, I am 
excluding the construction with personal accusative: it is difficult to illustrate 
thing-object and person-object at the same time. 


*For the type eso se hizo por... (se hizo eso por ...), one could, by 
treating the agent as subject, imagine a fourth question (V, 0): “ Who is the 
subject, who ————ed 0?” This very rare construction will not, however, 


be considered in the present article. 

*As the reader will see, I offer five different interpretations of Z: What 
came next on the program? What was done to cope with the situation? How 
was the time spent? What is done in performing a certain technique? What 
has been achieved ? 

There are still other possible subdivisions of what is done? (i.e. program- 
matic activity), to say nothing of what happens? (i.e. accidental or passive 
activity), e.g.: “en la frontera N. W. de la India se pierde la salud, pero se 
asciende velozmente.” 

* The examples quoted are taken from a collection based on some 100 texts; 
I have decided to omit the usual bibliography: the list would be over-long for 
such a short article. 
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y .../ En Asturias cuando levanta un palmo del suelo . . . se remueve la 
tierra con la azada; cuando levanta algo mas... , se aisla cada planta 
arrancando las que... . 

En la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras se han construido seis nuevos Semi- 
narios de Estudios y se han ampliado las aulas existentes / Con su servicio, 
sacrificio y disciplina . . ., se ha ganado una guerra, se pacific6é a la nacién, 
se le ha hecho progresar y se ha mantenido la dignidad espafiola en medio de 
un aislamiento torpe. 

V = “ What is ———ed?’” * 


“What is said, known, etc.?”: Que no quieren pedricar con el ejemplo— 
Se dice predicar / Se decia que estaba en camino de hacerse rico / De ti, Pepet, 
se cuenta que eres avaro / Se susurra que galantea a una vieja /. . . se corrié 
que mi mujer habia resultado de la familia real. 


Apenas sabia el sitio de la guerra / Se sabe que sale con unas y con otras / 
Stipose mds tarde que . . . / Eso es en todas partes. Se ignora lo mds rudi- 
mentario / Se ha olvidado . . . que toda historia es sagrada / A fines de mes 
se espera un temporal / Se espera que . . . / Se teme el alzamiento del pueblo / 
Se teme que... . 


“What is seen, sensed?”: Se ve desde aqui todo Santa Marta / Por el camino 

se ven labriegos arando la tierra / En cada mujer se ve renovada la figura 

de Eva / Se ve la diferencia entre los que vienen del teatro y los del cine / 

Se ve que no tiene costumbre, el pobre / Se miraba la madre en esa chiquilla / 

...+ por el suelo se observaban periddicos rotos / Por la ventana abierta 

se divisa un bosque de encinas / Abajo . . . , notdbase un lieve movimiento / 
- y debajo del escudo se leia: “ Presidencia de la Repiblica.” 


Parece que hay misa, porque se oye la campanilla de alzar / Si; se sienten 
pasos / al entrar en la ciudad se sentia su contraste y.../ ... parecia 
olerse la traicién en aquel lugar / . . . se respira el cuartel, la carcel, hasta 
la zahurda. 


“What is used, chosen?”: Hoy, en lugar de las iniciales B. L. M., utilizanse 
las E. L. M., que quieren decir ‘ Estrecho la mano’ /. . . para la desintoxica- 
cién de los bebedores se utiliza la estricnoterapia / En el Brasil se usa asi- 
mismo ‘ maquerra’ en el sentido de ‘ hamaca.’ / Para aliviar los lutos se usan 
telas blancas y negras / Para el pescado se emplea tenedor y cuchillos especiales 
de plata / ... en todos [los edificios] ... , se ha empleado el ladrillo al 
descubierto. 


En los juicios que ‘La colmena’ desperté . .. , se barajaron . . . cartas 
marcadas / ... para la borona se seguia otro método / Se eligié el sable, 
porque a mi adversario todo le era lo mismo / Se eligié para ello tanto ‘ ipse’ 
como ‘ille’ / En Andorra ..., se habla un catalén puramente occidental / 
Ahora se estilan rayaditas / Hija, por Dios, debajo se llevan pantalones; unos 
pantalones bombachos. 


* The three kinds of verbs with which V is illustrated do indeed represent 
the three themes most often found in (reflexive) statements that identify the 
object. 
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That in these two groups of examples (where the object forms a 
unit with the verb [Z], or represents the climax of the predication 
[V]), the noun should follow the verb, seems only logical. For the 
next type, however, which predicates the fate of the object, we will 
naturally expect to find the noun in ante-position: 


O = “ What is done to, with the Object?” 


Se instala un tren para chapa fina y los cinco en uso se modernizardn / El 
Campo de San Francisco, constituido en parque municipal ... , se ha her- 
moseado espléndidamente / ... y los restantes cuartos del mismo piso se 
habian blangueado / Vieron .. . sellar la puerta de entrada. El sétano se 
convirtié en cueva /.. . te sacrifico la noble amistad de los libros.... Mé 
biblioteca se tapiard como la de Don Quijote. 


. ni perfumes ni joyas . . . entran en aquella casa. Todo el bagaje mun- 
dano se arroja a la puerta / Los desperdicios de pan . . . se reservaban para 
la comida de los cerdos ..., y lo que no servia para nada se echaba al 
pudridero y, convertido en fiemo, se vendia / No me han dejado m&s que 
esto... . Todos los bienes parroquiales . .. se han subastado. 

Ya tengo dicho que la hipoteca se deshizo, que la he cancelado / ... un 
correo que nos dijo que . . . habian matado al Rey de Francia.... A la 


mafiana siguiente la noticia se desmintié. 


With these three groups of examples we have exhausted the possi- 
bilities of the basic questions. But there still remain the two “ variants ” : 
Whether-or-Not Variants, concerned with “ true or false, yes or no”; 
Adverbial Variants, which answer the questions: “ How, when, where, 
why. .. .?” In both groups we find the same word order as with O, 
for in all cases alike the object is predicated about. 


ed or 





W-N Variant: “Is 0 ———ed or not? can it be, should it be 
not?” 
iNo has ofdo decir que se van a casar? —Si; eso se ha dicho / ; Bah! eso se 


dice... ; pero... / Yo no vendo. —Sefiora ..., eso no se puede nunca 
decir / En el colegio habia un hijo de -—-. Bueno, la palabra no se debe 
decir / ;Y cree usted que morir4? —Hso se teme / ;Quién les habra dicho 
que yo soy la verdadera mujer. . . .? Hso se sabe /. . . pero la verdad siempre 


debe saberse / Cuando yo era joven eso no se hubiera podido concibir. 

Y yo no tengo pelo de tonto. —Hso ya se ve / Fiestas como aquella se veian 
pocas / ... piensa que esas cossas no se pueden ver / .. . te has olvidado 
de lo principal ... , de buena ropa interior. —j; Bah! eso no se ve /. . . alguien 
que se habia asomado al malecén. El mismo malecén no se veta, oculto .. . / 
Algo de lo escondido se vid, sin embargo, porque . . . / El que me facilité la 
informacién afirmé que la firma no se distinguia / Mire usted, el tabaco de 
colillas siempre se nota / ...y sus pasos... no se sentian / ; Mariana! 

- +. &u voz no se ofa, no la ofa él mismo / Pero, hija, ciertas cosas no se 
pueden oir. 
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.. « pensé que alli el cuarto de baiio no se debia utilizar nunca / ;. . . el nuevo 
vestido de larga cola, de discreto polisén! —el polisén no se usaba ya como 


antes / Los pronombres demostrativos, sin embargo, se usan atin con plena 


libertad. 
Adv. Variant: “ How (where, when, why, in what condition) is O ———ed?” 


Todo esto se decia en un cuchicheo cauteloso / No. Aqui los elogios se dicen 
frente a frente /. . . manteniendo que tal cosa sélo se decia para elogiarla / 
“ La tierra por en medio” se dice cuando dos se separan a dos pueblos distantes, 


Estas intowicaciones se observan especialmente durante el otofio / Desen- 
gaifiate, chico, los buenos médicos se ven en los hospitales / La chica parece 
estar junto al rio; la voz de don Bulacio se oye del lado del monte / La lengua 
veiasele negra y seca; los ojos, hundidos y amarillos / Desde la estacién, 
el pueblo se veia esta tarde como un aguafuerte / Hoy, el pasado hispanico 
se siente plenamente como una parte de la civilizacién nacional. 


Los vinos se empleardn de la siguiente forma: ... / Las tarjetas se usan 
para visitas, dejindose en.... / Los telegramas se utilizan para avisos 


urgentes de viajes, felicitaciones y pésames. 


Estas filas siempre se celebraban en la cocina / Los billetes se pueden 
adquirir en el despacho de la calle de Alealé / El tratado de Ferdinand Wrede 
se publicé en Marburg, 1903 / La clase se daba de siete a ocho de la tarde / 
El unico café se cierra a las once / La primitiva escuela se fundé en 1848.’ 


The tendencies just illustrated may be summarized as follows: “ answers 
to Z and V take the form se hace algo; answers to O, and to the two 
variants, take the form algo se hace.” 

But the reader will naturally wonder: “ What about the exceptions 
to these tendencies—or are we supposed to accept the five-fold formu- 
lation as definitive?” The statement in regard to O I do offer as 
definitive, in the sense that, in more than 100 texts, I have not found 
a single example of inversion that predicates the fate of the object; 
usually such an interpretation would amount to nonsense (se tocaron 
las sirenas de alarma), and it is never necessary, or preferable to what 
was done? or what was ————ed? 

As for the other tendencies, the simplest thing to say at this point 
is that there seem to be exceptions to all four; that is, I have found 
a few examples of algo se hace which the average reader would proba- 
bly prefer to interpret as Z or V: 


Z (“ What happens when a family moves?”): Las mudanzas son convenientes 
en la vida de una familia . . . porque al trasladarse de domicilio aparecen 


* As the reader will have noted, I have chosen mainly the same kind of verbs 
to illustrate the variants as those which appeared (with reverse word order) 
in answers to what is the object? And indeed it is true that, to a very great 
extent, the verbal material of the three types coincides. 
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los objetos perdidos, los muebles se limpian y se reparen y los espiritus se 
rejuvenecen. 

V (“What could be perceived in Jaeger?”): Le parecia que Jaeger . . . pre- 
tendia humillarle, y que se gozaba en ello. Una gran vanidad, una tremenda 
y escondida vanidad, se le descubria en aquel ser perfecto . .. que... . 


and there are quite a number of cases of se hace algo which seem to 
correspond to the variants: 

Adv. Var. (“ How, in what order, was the ceremony carried out?”): Se efectuéd 
la ceremonia por el orden alfabético de los paises representados. 

W-N Var. (“ Was ever a less mysterious country-side seen?”): Jamds se vid 
paisaje menos misterioso (cf. Hombre mds atareado no se vid jamés en nues- 
tro pais). 


For practical purposes, then, what I have offered amounts to one 
(tentative) “law,” and four tendencies-with-exceptions. These ten- 
dencies, in themselves, which have never, I believe, been pointed out 
before, have a rough value in themselves, since they do account for the 
great majority of cases of Passive SE. 

And as concerns further research on the problem of word order 
with our construction, I would say that the schema I have offered 
should also be helpful in the task of accounting for the exceptions. 
We know, at least, that we can expect to find exactly four general 
types of exceptions; if these can be taken one by one, the task already 
would seem to be lightened.* And the fact that the criteria offered 
are systematic does, I believe, hold out hope for an ultimate solution: 
these would afford us a framework within which to work, so that 
whatever is learned about one type might shed light on another.—At 
the present time I am preparing a study on the alternation of word 
order that obtains with the adverbial variants: e.g. La ceremonta se 
celebrara a las ocho vs. Se celebré la boda por la tarde. 


The Johns Hopkins University ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER 





*It is theoretically possible that with further study, involving a more de- 
tailed analysis of the range of the questions concerned, each of the counter- 
examples would come to be seen as answering a question different from the 
one here assumed—or, as answering a sub-type of question, which must be 
distinguished from other sub-types. Again, in addition to the criterium of 
underlying question, it may be necessary to appeal to the other two criteria 
I have mentioned elsewhere (Word, loc. cit.): Theme and Relationship-to- 
Context. It is only the combination of these three factors which actually 
determines word order; if in one case (QO), our single criterium seemed to 
work, this was simply a reflection of the way the combination of three factors 
was working. 
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La Source d’une allusion de Victor Hugo 


Dans le poéme des Orientales intitulé “ L’Enfant,” Victor Hugo 
fait allusion au lys bleu de l’Iran dans les vers suivants: 


Qui pourrait dissiper tes chagrins nébuleux? 

Est-ce d’avoir ce lys, bleu comme tes yeux bleus, 
Qui d’Iran borde le puits sombre? 

Ou le fruit du tuba, de cet arbre si grand, 

Qu’un cheval au galop met, toujours en courant, 
Cent ans 4 sortir de son ombre?? 


A ce sujet l’auteur de l’édition critique des Orientales écrit: “ Nous 
n’avons pas réussi 4 identifier cette allusion. Chateaubriand parle 
avec éloquence dans |’Jtinéraire des lis bleus qu’il a vus sur Vile de 
Plataniste, et Chardin dans son Voyage en Perse parle de la pro- 
fondeur des puits d’Iran, mais l|’explication de ces vers nous semble 
étre autre chose. Un des fritillaires orientaux s’appelle populaire- 
ment le lis de Perse, et il est possible que ce nom seul explique l’allu- 
sion, bien que cette fleur ne soit pas bleue.” * 

Le détail du lys bleu de l’Iran se trouve dans le poéme de Lalla 
Rookh de Thomas Moore. En effet, on peut y lire les vers suivants: 


His breath is the soul of flowers like these 
And his floating eyes—oh! they resemble 
Blue water-lilies, when the breeze 
Is making the stream around them tremble.* 


L’auteur explique ainsi, dans une note, les mots “ Blue water-lilies ”: 
“The blue lotos, which grows in Cashmere and in Persia.” 

Victor Hugo connaissait le poéme de Lalla Rookh dont il avait 
rendu compte dans le Conservateur Littéraire en 1820.* I] s'est 
d’ailleurs servi d’autres détails contenus dans cet ouvrage de Thomas 
Moore pour la composition de quelques-uns de ses premiers poémes 
d’inspiration orientale. 


Rutgers University PARVINE MAHMOUD 


Victor Hugo, @uvres completes (Paris: Hetzel-Quantin, 1880), m, 112. 

* Hugo, Les Orientales, éd. critique par E. Barineau (Paris: Marcel Didier, 
1952-1954), 11, 30, note 2. 

*The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore (Boston: Houghton, Osgood and 
Company, 1878), v1, 80. 

*Mentionné aussi par E. Barineau, op. cit., 11, 80, n. 1. 
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Emile Zola and Gustave Le Bon 


Having completed a book on Les Lois psychologiques de l’évolution 
des peuples, Gustave Le Bon, born a year later than Emile Zola, in 
1841, turned to the examination of crowd psychology. His conclusions 
were published under the title Psychologie des foules (1895). This 
work is divided into three books. Of these the first two—*‘ L’Ame des 
foules” and “ Les Opinions et les croyances des foules ”—interest us 
particularly. For here Le Bon deduces certain principles regarding 
the psychology of crowds which serve as a convenient commentary on 
the presentation of crowd psychology in the novels of Zola. 

Distinguishing between a crowd and a mere assembly of individuals, 
Le Bon remarks: “ Dans certaines circonstances données, et seulement 
dans ces circonstances, une agglomération d’hommes posséde des car- 
actéres nouveaux fort différents de ceux des individus composant cette 
agglomération. La persornalité consciente s’évanouit, les sentiments 
et les idées de toutes les unités sont orientés dans une méme direction. 
Il se forme une Ame collective, transitoire sans doute, mais présentant 
des caractéres trés nets. La collectivité est alors devenue ce que, faute 
d’une expression meilleure, j’appellerai une foule organisée, ou, si l’on 
préfére, une foule psychologique. Elle forme un seul étre et se trouve 
soumise 4 la lot de l’unité mentale des foules.”+ The crowds that 
concern us in Zola’s novels are psychological crowds of this type, 
brought into existence when certain exciting causes have imposed on 
the persons involved a unity which deprives them of an individual 
response to events.” Their conduct may be seen to illustrate the 
principles laid down by Le Bon. 


Le fait le plus frappant que présente une foule psychologique est le suivant: 
quels que soient les individus qui la composent, quelques semblables ou 
dissemblables que soient leur genre de vie, leurs occupations, leur caractére 


1 Psychologie des foules, 4th ed. (Paris, 1899), pp. 11-12. All page references 
are to this edition. 

*In La Fortune des Rougon, the unity characterizing the crowd of insur- 
gents is rendered not only by a reference to their “masse compacte, solide, 
d’une puissance invincible,” but by repeated reference to their singing of the 
Marseillaise. “Similarly, the unity of the crowd at the racecourse, described 
in Nana, is suggested by the recurring cry, “Nana! Nana! Nana!,” which 
though ostensibly meant to encourage Nana’s horse (which bears her name), 
represents the fascination all Paris has come to feel for the heroine of a 
novel which was conceived as “le poéme des désirs du male” (B.N., Nouv. 
acquisitions frangaises, MS 10313, folio 209). The same technique is used 
in Lourdes: “ Le refrain, Ave, ave, ave Maria! revenait, dominant, avec son 
rythme d’obsession frénétique.” 
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ou leur intelligence, par le fait seul qu’ils sont transformés en foule, ils 
possédent une sorte d’fme collective qui les fait sentir, penser, et agir d’une 
facon tout a fait différente de celle dont sentirait, penserait et agirait chacun 
d’eux isolément. (P. 18.) 


On the day of a sale at the big store described in Au Bonheur 
des Dames, the atmosphere of excitement makes all women equal: 
“ C’était un péle-méle de dames vétues de soie, de petites bourgeoises 
a robes pauvres, de filles en cheveux, toutes soulevées enfiévrées de la 
méme passion ” (II, 40).* Similarly Lourdes transports us to a world 
of religious fervor and ever imminent miracles, whose atmosphere 
infects everyone: “ Les croyants qui étaient dans la salle parlaient des 
miracles avec une aisance, une tranquillité inouies. Les faits stupéf- 
ants les laissaient pleins de sérénité. Encore un miracle, encore un 
miracle! et ils racontaient des imaginations de démence avec un 
sourire, sans la moindre protestation de leur raison. Ils vivaient 
évidement dans un tel milieu de fiévre visionnaire, que rien ne les 
étonnait plus. Et ce n’étaient pas seulement des simples, des enfantins, 
des illettrés, des hallucinés .. .” (1, 201). 

Tel est & peu prés ... l’état de l’individu faisant partie d’une foule psy- 
chologique. Il n’ est plus conscient de ses actes. Chez lui, comme chez 


V’hypnotisé, en méme temps que certaines facultés sont détruites, d’autres 
peuvent étre amenées & un degré d’exaltation extréme. (P. 19.) 


This characteristic of behavior is exemplified in those who attend 
the big sale at the Bonheur des Dames. By five o’clock, Zola tells us, 
“la cohue, fouettée de réclames, achevait de se détraquer” (II, 71). 
An hour later, “la clientéle, dépouillée, violée, s’en allait 4 moitié 
défaite, avec la volupté assouvie et la sourde honte d’un désir contenté 
au fond d’un hétel louche” (II, 264). In Lourdes, again, we read 
the significant phrase: “Une foule d’une innocence, d’une douceur 
d’agneaux, dont on n’avait 4 combattre que l’involontaire poussée, 
Vaveugle masse roulant vers les clartés des cierges ” (II, 70). Nothing 
could better render the crowd’s hypnotic state than this involuntary 
movement towards the symbolic candlelight. 


Donec évanouissement de la personnalité consciente, prédominance de la per- 
sonnalité inconsciente, orientation par voie de suggestion et de contagion des 
sentiments et des idées dans un méme sens, tendance & transformer immédiate- 
ment en actes les idées suggérées, tels sont les principaux caractéres de 
Vindividu en foule. I] n’est plus lui-méme, mais un automate que sa volonté 
ne guide plus. (P. 20.) 


* All page references are to the Fasquelle edition of the novels of Zola. 
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In Lourdes we find the following passage: “ Pierre, alors, commenga 
i comprendre ce qui se passait 4 Lourdes, l’extraordinaire spectacle 
auquel le monde assistait depuis des années, parmi l’adoration dévote 
des uns et la risée insultante des autres. Evidemment, des forces mal 
étudiées encore, ignorées méme, agissaient: auto-suggestion, ébranle- 
ment préparé de longue main, entrainement du voyage, des priéres et 
des cantiques, exaltation croissante ; et surtout le souffle guérisseur, la 
puissance inconnue qui se dégageait des foules, dans la crise aigué de 
la foi” (1, 199). 


Si neutre qu’on la suppose, la foule se trouve le plus souvent dans cet état 
dattention expectante qui rend la suggestion facile. ... Comme chez tous 
les étres suggestionnés, l’idée qui a envahi le cerveau tend a se transformer 
en acte. Qu’il s’agisse d’un palais & incendier ou d’un acte de dévouement a 
aeccomplir, la foule s’y préte avec la méme facilité. Tout dependra de la nature 
de l’excitant, et non plus, comme chez |’étre isolé, des rapports existant entre 
Yacte suggéré et la somme de raison qui peut étre opposée 4 sa réalisation. 
(P. 28.) 


In Germinal, the miners whom we first see “ vétus de toile mince,” 
“débandes le long de la route, avec un piétinement de troupeau ” 
(I, 23), soon lose their sheeplike quality when a strike is declared and 
they summarily punish those who, in defiance of their decision, have 
returned to work. At the Crévecoeur pit, for example: “ Une her- 
cheuse y fut prise et fouettée par les femmes, la culotte fendue, les 
fesses 4 lair, devant les hommes qui riaient. Les galibots recevaient 
des gifles, des haveurs se sauvérent, les cétes bleues de coups, le nez 
en sang. Et, dans cette férocité croissante, dans cet ancien besoin de 
revanche dont la folie détraequait toutes les tétes, les cris continu- 
anient, s’étranglaient, la mort des traitres, la haine du travail mal 
payé, le rugissement du ventre voulant du pain” (II, 45-6). The 
strikers move on, destroy the Gaston-Marie pit, and finally mutilate 
the corpse of the hated shopkeeper, Maigrat. 


La puissance des mots est liée aux images qu’ils évoquent et tout a fait 
indépendante de leur signification réelle. Ce sont parfois ceux dont le sens 
est le plus mal défini qui possédent le plus d’action. Tels, par exemple, les 
termes: démocratie, socialisme, égalité, liberté, etc., dont le sens est si vague 
que de gros volumes ne suffisent pas a le préciser. Et pourtant il est certain 
qu'une puissance vraiment magique s’attache 4 leurs bréves syllables, comme 
si elles contenaient la solution de tous les problémes. Ils synthétisent les 
aspirations inconscientes les plus diverses et l’espoir de leur réalisation. 


(P. 91.) 
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During the famous scene in the forest where the strikers of Germinal 
unanimously decide to continue the strike and elect Etienne Lantier 
their leader, the latter appears as “ le chef de bande, l’apétre apportant 
la vérité” (I, 318). First he lists his fellow workers’ grievances, 
before his speech reaches its climax with “ C’était trop cette fois, le 
temps venait ot les misérables, poussés 4 bout, feraient justice.” “La 
foule 4 ce mot de justice, secouée d’un long frisson, éclata en applaudis. 
sements, qui roulaient avec un bruit de feuilles séches ” (I, 318-9), 


Aussi est-ce une bien inutile banalité de répéter qu’il faut une religion aux 
foules, puisque toutes les croyances politiques, divines et sociales ne s’établis 
sent chez elles qu’A la condition de revétir toujours la forme religieuse, qui 
les met & l’abri de la discussion. (P. 64.) 


It is perhaps superfluous to refer to the religious character of the 
passion which moves the crowds evoked in Lourdes. However it is 
worth noting how Zola describes this passion. Turning to the passage 
where he narrates an attempt to resuscitate a dead man, we read: 
“Le grand silence anxieux fut rompu, une contagion gagna la foule, 
l’emporta en cris, en larmes, en des bégaiements désordonnés de suppli- 
cation. Ce fut comme un délire qui soufflait, abolissant les volontés, 
ne faisant plus de tous ces étres qu’un seul étre, exaspéré d’amour, 
lancé au désir fou de limpossible prodige ” (II, 159-60). What is 
significant is that the same atmosphere distinguishes this scene as 
that which renders the excitement of the strikers assembled in the 
forest in Germinal: “ Des orateurs se succédaient sur le tronc d’arbre, 
gesticulant dans le bruit, lancant des propositions farouches. C’était 
le coup de folie de la foi, l’impatience d’une secte religieuse, qui, lasse 
d’espérer le miracle attendu, se décidait 4 le provoquer enfin” (I, 
327).4 

What may we conclude from this brief comparison between the 
characteristics of crowd psychology as summarized by Le Bon and the 
conduct of crowds in Zola’s novels? It would be beside the point to 
comment on the banality of Le Bon’s findings. The fact that Psy- 
chologie des foules was well received, ran into a number of editions, 


*The use of such imagery, it should be emphasized, is far from fortuitous. 
A glance at Zola’s worksheets confirms that the image elaborated here—and 
taken up again: “Une exaltation religieuse les soulevait de terre, la fiévre 
d’espoir des premiers chrétiens de l’Eglise, attendant le régne de la justice” 
(I, 321)is used consciously. In the dossier of Germinal, we find: “ Effets 
divers sur leurs divers cranes. Caractére religieux général. Les chrétiens du 
premier temps de l’église,” above which is added “exaltation religieuse des 
femmes surtout” (MS 10307, fol. 207). Further on we read: “ La situation 
d’ame des ouvriers, le miracle attendu pour le salut, cété religieux ” (fol. 215). 
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and was translated into several languages serves to remind us that, 
at the time of publication, Le Bon’s conclusions appeared original 
enough to arouse interest. It would be wrong, too, to suppose that 
Zola was inspired by Le Bon, whose book would have been the object of 
legitimate borrowing by the novelist. For Psychologie des foules was 
not published until 1895. By that time, except for Lourdes, Zola had 
completed the novels in which crowds appear. So far as is known, 
Zola did not correspond with Le Bon, nor did he receive any letters 
from him.® He did not borrow from Le Bon, but his dramatic presen- 
tation anticipated the latter’s monograph, giving proof of the novelist’s 
genuine, instinctive comprehension of crowd psychology. 


The University of Leicester J. H. MATTHEWS 


Ein Kind Daz Ere Hat 


An image in one of Walther von der Vogelweide’s poems seems to 
have been generally missed through a misunderstanding of the word 
ére. This is in the poem in which Walther tells how, in a dream, he 
has accosted a lovely young maid and offered her a wreath of flowers. 
Addressing her as “‘ Milady ” (frowe), he declares that she will adorn 
the dance if she wears his floral wreath; and he assures her that he 
would give her a crown of jewels to wear if he had them. The next 
strophe continues : 

Si nam daz ich ir bét, 
einem kinde vil gelich daz ére hat. 
ir wangen wurden rot, 
sam diu rése, da si bi der liljen stat. 
do erschampten sich ir liehten ougen: 
dé neice si mir schdne. .. .? 
The second verse of this strophe has been variously interpreted, but 
never satisfactorily. Hans Bohm says she accepted what he offered 
“wie ein echtes Edelfriulein,” * Paul Stapf says “ wie ein edles Frau- 


*None of Zola’s correspondence published to date mentions Le Bon. No 
letters from Le Bon are classified in the voluminous correspondence to Zola 
deposited at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
< Die Gedichte Walthers von der Vogelweide, ed. C. v. Kraus (Berlin, 1936), 
74, 28-33. 

* Die Gedichte Walthers von der Vogelweide, ed. Hans Bihm (Berlin, 1944), 
p. 114. The edition of Walther’s poems in the Deutsche Classiker des Mittel- 
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lein,” * and Martin Joos and Frederick Whitesell say “like a well- 
behaved child.” * 

I cannot accept any of these explanations, since Walther never uses 
the word ére to designate an inner personal quality, but only to 
designate fame, reputation, or social recognition.® Besides that, such 
an interpretation would not fit the following two verses; for young 
noblewomen and well-behaved children are not necessarily expected 
to blush or drop their eyes in embarrassment when complimented. 
What Walther meant to say was that this young maid reacted to his 
courtly gesture like a child who is being honored, that is, being 
honored with an adult’s attention. 

Whereas such an image may be foreign to us today in America, 
where juveniles demand and receive constant attention, it should be 
vivid enough to anyone living in a land where children are still seen 
but not heard. One should visualize the pride, appreciation, and 
embarrassment felt by an old-fashioned child when noticed by an 
adult. This is the reaction the thirteenth century might have expected 
from a young village lass addressed as “ Milady ” by a gentleman in 
court dress. The word maget implies that the girl was of humble 
rank; and we know from other poems that Walther had a penchant 
for “niedere Minne.” Had she been the daughter of a gentleman, 
Walther would hardly have risked enticing her out into the heath 
without a chaperone, not even in a dream. In view of her youth and 
simple station, it is not surprising that she felt greatly honored and 
greatly embarrassed. 

This may seem like an unduly long note to devote to such a short 
and apparently incidental passage; but I believe that a misunder- 
standing of these few words will blur an image typical of Walther’s 


alters, ed. Fr. Pfeiffer (Leipzig, 1880), p. 20, interprets ére as Hhrgefiihl, 
Scham. 

* Walther von der Vogelweide, Spriiche, Lieder, der Leich, ed. Paul Stapf 
(Berlin und Darmstadt, 1955), p. 134. 

* Middle High German Reader (U. of Wis. Press, 1951), p. 212. To justify 
this interpretation of ére, the editors refer to the use of the word in two other 
passages, but here the word apparently denotes the public approval enjoyed 
by respected persons. In their commentary (pp. 282-83) the editors explain 
that ére means “ excellence,” instead of merely the esteem, renown, or standing 
which one enjoys by virtue of his excellence. 

5“ Sorgfaltige Interpretation aller Stellen, an denen Hartmann, Walther, 
Wolfram, Gottfried das Wort ere gebrauchen, zeigt, dass bis auf verschwin- 
dende und unsicher bleibende Ausnahmen nur jene “tussere Ehre” damit 
bezeichnet wird,” Friedrich Maurer, “ Zum ritterlichen Tugendsystem,” Deut- 
sche Vierteljahrschrift, XXIV (1950), p. 526. 
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best art, an art derived from observation and expressing a warm 
feeling for youth and simple life. 


Princeton University GEORGE FENWICK JONES 


An Unpublished Poem by Immermann 


Zum Geburtstag 
mit 
Tiecks Novellen 
Erzahlung ist ein edler Kern, 
Sie will den Boden fein und gut, 
In diinnem Erdreich spriesst sie nicht gern, 
Vertrocknet in einem leeren Muth; 
Aber an rechter Stitte bricht 
Des Kernes Kraft hervor an’s Licht, 
Die Blatter kommen, die Bliithen reich, 
Die Végel singen auf Reis und Zweig. 
So wollen dies’ in Dir entfalten 
Schlafende, triumende Lebensgestalten! 
Singt’s nun darin fiir sich und eigen, 
Das sind meine Wiinsche in den Zweigen; 
Nenn Du sie nur Végel mit allem Fug! 
Sie nehmen immer denselben Zug. 
/ gez: / Immermann 
An Frau Amalie von Sybel. Dusseldorf (sic) 


These lines were written on the fly-leaf in a copy of the first volume 
of Tieck’s Novellen, the first collection, which was published between 
1823 and 1828 in seven slender volumes. In the upper right hand 
corner of the page another hand has written: “30 Mai 1834/35? ”.* 
Amalie von Sybel was the wife of Obertribunalrat von Sybel in 
Diisseldorf and the mother of the eminent historian Heinrich von 
Sybel. During his residence in Diisseldorf Immermann was deeply 
indebted to her friendship, her intelligent encouragement, and her 
sympathetic understanding of his manifold perplexities. 

The choice of Tieck’s Novellen as a birthday gift for a friend was 


*On the first title page is written: “ Adelheid von Sybel,” and in Vol, vir: 
“Adelheid von Sybel Aus Tante Luisens Nachlass.” 
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a natural one. Among the authors of the time, after Goethe’s death, 
Tieck was the one whom Immermann most admired and revered. A 
few years later, April 20, 1839, he dedicated to Tieck the last Part 
of his Miinchhausen, by implication really the whole novel. In the 
dedicatory letter he wrote: “ Auch zu Ihrem Schiiler bekenne ich mich 
gern, freudig und éffentlich.” Evidence of this discipleship may be 
traced in his works.?. Their personal acquaintance began when 
Immermann was only twenty-four years old and Tieck at forty-seven 
was at the height of his fame. The acquaintance was deepened into 
mutual affection and regard both by correspondence and through 
Immermann’s visits in Tieck’s Dresden home. On some of these 
occasions Immermann substituted for Tieck at his famous evening 
readings. He credited Tieck with the invention of this type of 
dramatic recitation, which he himself practised with great success. 
Immermann was grateful for Tieck’s interest in his literary endeavors, 
for his advice and criticism.‘ 


Princeton University HARVEY W. HEWETT-THAYER 


Max Dauthendey’s Lied der Weltfestlichkeit: 
Its Dates and Religious Significance 


Das Lied der Weltfestlichkeit* (hereafter Weltlied), written by 
Dauthendey (1867-1918) in Java shortly before his death,” is a lengthy 
poetic summary of his philosophy, “ Weltfestlichkeit,” which had 


2 Cf. Oskar Wohnlich: Tiecks Einfluss auf Immermann besonders auf seine 
epische Produktion, Tiibingen, 1913; Sprache und Dichtung Nr. 11. In this 
monograph the personal relations between the two authors are recorded in 
some detail; cf. also Harry Mayne, Immermann, Miinchen, 1921. 

*“ Diese neue Art, ein dramatisches Gedicht zu rezitiren, ist von Tieck 
erfunden und zu einer Kunst gemacht” (Memorabilien III, 314; Karl Immer- 
manns Schriften XIV). Cf. also; Maximilian Weller: Die fiinf grossen 
Dramenvorleser, Wiirzburg-Aumiihle, 1939. The five are Tieck, Schall, Holtei, 
Immermann, Palleske. 

“Cf. Immermann’s letter to Tieck, October 8, 1832: “‘ Eine wahre Starkung 
ist mir gewesen, was Sie iiber meine Sachen sagen”; Briefe an Ludwig Tieck, 
hrsg. v. Karl von Holtei, Breslau, 1864, II. 61. 

1 D.’s Gesammelte Werke (Munich, 1925), Vol. v. Page references in my 
text are to this edition. 

* The outbreak of war in 1914 had forced D. to interrupt his second world 
tour. Fearing British internment if he attempted to return to Germany, he 
remained, plagued by ill health and loneliness, in the Dutch East Indies 
(mainly Java) until his death on Aug. 29, 1918. 
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developed from the panpsychistic premise that all things possess more 
or less rudimentary conscience and emotions. [Illustrating the poet’s 
elaboration of this thought are his many works proclaiming the inter- 
dependence of all natural phenomena in a “ festive world ” in which 
love is the supreme and unifying emotion.® 

Of particular importance for the study of Dauthendey’s diary and 
lyrics in his last two years of life is a further concept, which proceeds 
from his idealization of love and appears in definitive form in the 
Weltlied.* In the two parts of this work he introduces the idea of a 
divine being called both “ Gott ” and “ Weltgeist.” This figure possesses 
theistic coloration in its role as a personalized, guiding power. It is, 
however, clearly pantheistic in further definition as the immanent 
spirit of love and the collective conscience (“ GesamtbewuBtsein ”) 
of an organic universe (“das Weltall ist ein Lebensleib”), in which 
every individual thing is an independent “Ich,” possessing its own 
share of creative divinity (V, 621-623).° 

Wendt and Schneider, in their studies of Dauthendey’s philosophy, 
have confirmed the fact that the Weltlied is firmly based on the author’s 
panpsychistic tenets. However, they err in stating that this work in 
its entirety precedes and vaguely foreshadows a subsequent sudden 
conversion to orthodox theistic belief indicated in Dauthendey’s diary 
(Letzte Reise) on June 30, 1917.6 On this date he announces with 
great enthusiasm his discovery of a personal God and speaks depreca- 
torily of his denial in previous years of such a divinity: “ ich hielt 
mich fiir so aufgeklirt, und ich war doch noch ganz in Dimmerungs- 
zustinden . . .” (II, 528). Dauthendey made no further mention 
of a personal God either in the diary or the lyrics, although he re- 
peatedly referred to “ Weltfestlichkeit.” Yet both critics call the 


* For discussion of the nature and background of D.’s theories see Ferdinand 
J. Schneider, “ D. und der moderne Panpsychismus,” Zeitschrift fiir Asthetik, 
xxmr (1929), 326-347, and H. G. Wendt, D.: Poet-Philosopher (New York, 
1936). Wendt has given special attention to D.’s application of his theories 
in his works. 

‘D. had already given a certain religious significance to love with his 
concept “ Weltferne,” (synonym: “ Weltseele”’) described as a spiritually 
omnipotent state at the “ Mittelpunkt aller Weltleben,” mystically attainable 
through the creative power of love (1, 332-333; 11, 458). 

*I here use “ pantheistic ” to describe the belief that God and the world 
together form an entity and stand in relationship to each other as, respectively, 
soul and body; “theistic”? on the other hand designates a God who is in 
essence apart and immeasurably above the world and who governs it with a 
transcendent will. Proceeding from a panpsychistic basis, D., like Fechner, 
ascribes rulership to his “ Weltseele,” but at the same time considers it in- 
separable from the “ world-body.” 

* Wendt, pp. 32-33, 95, 122-123; Schneider, pp. 337, 339-340. 
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words of June 30 a complete and final rejection of earlier attitude, } 
including those of the Weltlied. They have overlooked in particuly | 
two facts which establish this experience as a personally significant 
but intermediate, step in the poet’s obvious struggle to harmonize hj 
strong belief in his metaphysical system with his yearning for religious 
consolation : 





1. In this diary entry, in spite of his great emphasis on divine rulership, 
he derives his proof of God’s existence on ideas developed in great detail | 
in the Weltlied. He says in the diary: “da es [das Weltall] gittlich 
ist, dann kann sein Ich nur Gott genannt werden” (II, 525) ; and also: 
“Wenn jedes kleine Gras, jede Ameise, jeder Bazillus ein Ich hat, wie 
sollte dann die Unendlichkeit des lebenden, brennenden, wachsenden, 
atmenden Weltalls nicht auch ein Ich besitzen” (II, 528). 


2. The Weltlied, which Wendt and Schneider declare was completed in 
March, 1917, was actually written between the 19th of that month and 
July 5, 1918. Only the first draft of Part One was finished in March. 


On September 14, 1917, he mentioned to his wife (in a letter printed 
in his diary) his continued labor on the first part of the Weltlied and 
his use of the term “ God” within the framework of “ Weltfestlich- 
keit ”: “ich habe noch den ganzen Sommer daran gearbeitet . . . Du 
kannst den Geist Gott nennen, das ist dasselbe wie der Weltallgeist 
des Festes vom ganzen Universum ” (II, 567).7 Additional evidence 
that Dauthendey intended the particular religious emphasis of the 
philosophical song to be his last word is that the second part was then 
written in 1918 in clear reaffirmation of Part One. Concerning the 
dates and the role of the Weltled, he declared on July 6, 1918: 
“ Gestern . . . habe ich das Lied der Weltfestlichkeit beendet. Den 
ersten Teil schrieb ich 1917, und den zweiten 1918 . . . Wenn das 
Buch nun gedruckt ist, und das Ungliick wollte, ich sollte sterben, 
dann wire meine Lebensarbeit damit erfiillt ” (II, 720). His death 
came less than two months later. 

In this final portion he presented a philosophical summary roughly 
parallel to that of the first part. The same basic thought content had 
been reorganized and condensed, while the rambling blank verse had 
been replaced by epigrammatic couplets. Effects of his religious quest 
are seen here in his stoical resignation to fate and his deeper humility 
before life’s uncertainties. Love is described as the universal and 
eternalizing force which brings consolation: 


* He had finished his work on Part One in the first week in August. See 
D., Hin Herz im Lirm der Welt (Munich, 1933), p. 202. 
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Die Weltalliebe, sie verbriidert warm 
Die Menschheit mit des Weltalls Gliick und Harm, 


Erkennt scheintoder [sic] Dinge Geisteslust, 
Erhéht die Festlichkeit der Menschenbrust. (V, 644) 


He once more speaks of his “ Weltfestgeist ”-““ Gott” as being one 
with an animate universe (“ Weltall ist Geist. Und Geist lacht, weint 
und liebt ” [V, 643]), whose ultimate secrets, however, are unknowa- 
ble to man’s reason. Yet one can establish mystical rapport with this 
divine spirit: 

Hier danke und hier preise lautlos still 

Mit dem Gebet, das keine Horcher will. 


Und fiihlen kann dein Geist hin in die Nacht, 
Fiihlt, da& im Dunkel noch der Festgeist lacht. (V, 644-645) 


Although the Weltlied has not fulfilled Dauthendey’s hopes of its 
being considered his crowning work it is a valuable interpretative 
guide, especially for his lyrics from 1917 and 1918.* Its particular 
religious tone, together with its affirmation of festive earthly existence, 
even in sadness and suffering, are the dominant lyrical motifs of this 
period. In contrast with the despair and feeling of complete isolation, 
which had finally taken the upper hand in the poems immediately 
preceding the Weltlied, is the consolation the poet now found in 
mystical communion with nature as his sole remaining contact with 
life. In the following typical lines he thus links his own fate with that 
of natural phenomena which exist both physically and spiritually in 
intimate contact with eternity: 

Auch ich mit ihnen in dem Himmel bin, 
Im festlich dunklen Himmel meiner Schmerzen. 


Fern teilt die Liebste meine groBen Leiden. 
Wir lacheln wie der blaue Berg, wir beiden. (II, 699; June, 1918) 


University of Illinois ROGER C. NORTON 


® Most of these last lyrics are found in Letzte Reise (Werke, 11) rather than 
in the volume of lyrics (Werke, Iv). 
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Einar Benediktsson, Harp of the North: Poems, trans. Frederic T. 
Wood (Charlottesville: Univ. of Virginia Press, 1955. xi-+ 91 pp. 
$5.00). IN the early thirties a wealthy American son-in-law of 
Einar Benediktsson planned to get together a first-rate British poet 
(Masefield?) and an American-Icelander to co-operate on a translation 
which could turn one of the greatest Icelandic poets into a British 
bard. For some reason the plan miscarried. 

Since then a few specimens have been rendered by American-Ice- 
landic poets, notably the fine poetess Jakobina Johnsson. The 
American-Icelander Paul Bjarnason has even attempted to translate 
twenty-four of Benediktsson’s poems, Icelandic alliteration and all, 
into English verse in his Odes and Echoes (1954). But this is the 
first attempt to publish a volume devoted to Benediktsson’s poems 
alone, and it is made by an American who previously had edited a 
selection of Eddic poems (Hddic Lays, 1940) but, as far as I know, 
had translated nothing out of the language. In spite of that, it must 
be said that his first attempt has been fairly successful. The man must 
be a poet; otherwise he would not have attempted to translate Einar 
Benediktsson. For Einar Benediktsson is not an easy poet to translate; 
his form is often ornate, his thought sometimes hard to divine. Of 
course, as Dr. Wood admits, he has not striven to admit the alliteration 
into English but restricted himself to rimes and internal rimes as well 
as the length of the lines. But it seems to me that his verses read 
smoothly and that they have the dignity which Einar Benediktsson 
deserves. Whether they are real poetry native Americans had better 
decide, but unless they are, they are not fit for Einar Benediktsson. 
I shall quote one stanza ; taken as a preface to the poems: 

My work, dear land, a seed will be 
Within thy soil, when dead I’m lying; 
My songs, a fragment offered thee, 

A leaf thy garland beautyfying. 

The inmost feelings of my heart 


Must go, however, to their start, 
Like wavelets back to Ocean flying. 


Dr. Wood writes an interesting preface, partly devoted to the theory 
of translation and partly to an introduction of Einar Beuediktsson to 
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American readers. In his interpretation of the poet he follows perhaps 
too much the materialistic interpretation by the excellent Marxist 
critic Kristinn Andrésson: “ Finally, losing touch with reality, he 
entered the dark realm of mysticism and of fruitless philosophical 
speculation.” A more sympathetic interpretation of Einar Benedikts- 
son’s mysticism is to be found in Sigurdur Nordal’s “ Einar Benedikts- 
son” in Afangar (A collection of essays, Reykjavik, 1944, pp. 210- 
231). Hvammar are “ Green Hollows” rather than “ Valleys.” 


The Johns Hopkins University STEFAN EINARSSON 


Allardyce Nicoll, ed., Shakespeare Survey 10 (New York: Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1957. viii+171 pp. $4.00). NO initial 
expectations concerning a volume centered on the Roman Plays would 
prepare readers for this Survey and its preponderant emphasis on 
Titus Andronicus. However surprising, the serious attention paid 
this early shocker is welcome; in recent years we have come more and 
more to value Titus for its clues to Shakespeare’s later development. 
Indeed, the best piece in this volume (T. J. B. Spencer’s “ Shake- 
speare and the Elizabethan Romans”) contains a very plausible argu- 
ment that Titus is paradoxically “a more typical Roman play, a more 
characteristic piece of Roman history, than the three great plays of 
Shakespeare which are generally grouped under that name” (p. 32). 
Another approach to the play is accommodated by the happy accident 
that Richard David’s review of major 1955-56 productions (“ Drams 
of Eale”) contains a detailed account of the Oliviers’ controversial 
Titus at Stratford, a production which—because of director Brook’s 
muting of the play’s Guignollerie in decorous understatement—left 
unanswered David’s question, “ Has Shakespeare’s Titus really any 
life left in it? ” (p. 128). 

In his useful retrospect of this century’s studies of the Roman 
Plays, J. C. Maxwell brings the various theories on the authorship 
of Titus into focus; although in his New Arden edition Maxwell 
tentatively accepted Peele’s hand in the first part of the play, he does 
not show himself intolerant of strong arguments for solely Shake- 
spearean responsibility. His position may indeed be judicious to the 
point of ambivalence, for one finds the two concentrated studies of 
Titus (Eugene Waith’s “The Metamorphosis of Violence in Titus 
Andronicus” and R. F. Hill’s “ The Composition of Titus Androni- 
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cus”) dependent in quite opposite ways on Maxwell’s earlier work: 
in a footnote, Waith agrees with Maxwell that the play is “ sy}. 
stantially Shakespeare’s,” whereas Hill seems more inclined to streg 
Maxwell’s evidence for Peele’s contribution. 

Another question which still interests students of Titus is the extent 







‘ 





of Senecan influence. Like Howard Baker in his earlier Induction | 


to Tragedy, Waith is concerned to show how little Titus owes to the 
Senecans. After a close examination of the Metamorphoses, particu. 
larly for the “impersonalization” which marks Ovid’s descriptions 
of the almost unbearable emotion signalling his subjects’ moments 
of transformation, Waith concludes that Shakespeare, striving too 
hard to achieve admiratio as a necessary effect of the response to 
tragedy, was too willing to adopt “part of an Ovidian conception 


‘ > 


which cannot be fully realized by the techniques of drama . . . the | 


conception of the protagonist as a man so worked upon that by sheer 
intensity of passion he ultimately transcends the normal limits of 
humanity ” (p. 48). The result, of course, is a play baffling to sophis- 
ticated moderns but more easily recognized by Elizabethans trained 
to a ‘rhetoric of admiration’ perfected by Marlowe and Chapman. 
Waith’s failure to suggest possible reasons Shakespeare so quickly 
abandoned this Ovidie mode is the only source of disappointment in 
his valuable study. 

Fully aware of all the methodological traps, Hill tackles the author- 
ship problem head on by exploring the stylistic characteristics of 
Titus. A tabulation of rhetorical tricks in Shakespeare’s earliest 
plays is distilled here for application to Titus, “ either Shakespeare's 
first play . . . or else the work of more than one author” (p. 60). 
Hill’s primary intention here is to identify which stylistic qualities 
are uncharacteristic of Shakespeare’s early manner, but he ends with 
the hardly new hypothesis that Titus, if entirely Shakespeare’s work, 
must pre-date 1590 and the Henry VI trilogy. Though I am inclined 
to be most impressed by the futility of such endeavors as Hill has 
undertaken, I found this an absorbing and well-reasoned essay with 
its demonstration that final solutions of authorship problems can 
emerge only—if at all—when all Elizabethan dramatists’ styles have 
been as carefully analyzed as Shakespeare’s. 

If one has fleeting suspicions that Titus really isn’t worth all this 
attention, Terence Spencer’s superb commentary on Shakespeare’s 
perceptive evocations of Roman history does much to provide a back- 
ground against which the importance of Titus more clearly emerges. 
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Proceeding from a brief summary of the earliest praise Shakespeare’s 
treatment of Roman history received, Spencer can place even the 
infamous anachronisms in a new light: 


What seemed remarkable and what made the eighteenth-century editors so 
fussy about these anachronisms was Shakespeare’s inconsistency in his his- 
torical reconstructions. . .. The very reason they noticed the blunders was 
that they jarred against the pervading sense of authenticity everywhere else 
in the Roman plays. (p. 28) 


By illustrating how the “ Elizabethan Romans ” derived mainly from 
Suetonius and Tacitus, Spencer enables us to see how great was 
Shakespeare’s intellectual feat in substituting “ the Plutarchan vision 
of Rome (mostly republican) for the customary line of the Imperial 
Caesars.” Shakespeare’s discovery of Plutarch, probably “the most 
serious experience that Shakespeare had of the bookish kind” (p. 33), 
paved the way for the composition of Cortolanus, “one of the great 
feats of the historical imagination in Renaissance Europe” (p. 35), 
and a supremely clear demonstration that Shakespeare, unlike the 
more pedantic Jonson, “brought a judgment equal or superior to 
whatever ancient authors he read however he read them” (p. 35). 
But these extracts fall miserably short of suggesting the merits of this 
piece! Anyone who has ever experienced difficulty in mustering en- 
thusiasm for any of the Roman plays either in himself or in students, 
must read Spencer carefully and ponder with him “ the effect that 
Shakespeare has had on the way the Romans exist in our imagina- 
tions ” (p. 37). 

The three remaining studies relevant to the central theme require 
brief mention only. John Dover Wilson asks how small Shakespeare’s 
‘small Latin’ was and concludes that, if the more numerous echoes 
of Golding the translator than of Ovid are any index, Johnson did 
not miss the mark by much when he decided Shakespeare “ never 
advanced to an easy perusal of the Roman authors.” Using source- 
comparison and focussing his attention on the climactic Volumnia- 
scene (V, iii), Hermann Heuer (in “ From Plutarch to Shakespeare: 
A Study of Coriolanus ”) attempts to show how Shakespeare shaped 
his material to stress Coriolanus as an “ exponent of the irrational in 
life and history ” (p. 58). In what struck me as an essay lacking a 
point of view, W. M. Merchant charts—with a portfolio of illustra- 
tions—the main traditions in costuming English stage-Romans. 

Survey 10 contains, besides its regular departments, five essays on 
topics ranging from Shakespeare’s use of the gallery to the problem 
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of teaching Shakespeare in British grammar schools, and the work 
of the Earle Grey Shakespeare Company in Ontario. In the most 
important of these, Richard Hosley compiles available evidence on the 
ways Shakespeare used a gallery over the stage. This subject is one 
of immense complexity, involving as it does all of our current re. 
examination of facts as opposed to guesswork about Elizabethan 
staging, and Hosley’s essay is particularly useful because he grounds 
his few generalizations only in the hardest of textual evidence. That 
many modern productions of Shakespeare on ‘ Globe replica’ stages 
have uncovered serious practical difficulties in Adams’ chamber-theory 
is corroborative evidence Hosley uses only after his analysis of stage- 
directions proves almost conclusively that “ action aloft in Shakespeare 
is a relatively static ‘tableau’ (though not a ‘discovered’ one), 
involving speech rather than movement and framed in the front 
opening of the gallery in conjunction with action upon the stage 
below ” (p. 81). It may still be true that the gallery was used more 
variously and frequently than surviving evidence indicates, a possi- 
bility Hosley undoubtedly recognizes, but all future conjectures on 
the subject will have to be framed more circumspectly in light of 
Hosley’s work. (Staging matters are due for more concentrated 
examination; the editor here announces that “The Elizabethan 
Theatre, Past and Present ” will be the central theme of the twelfth 
Survey.) Winifred M. T. Nowottny explores Lear’s question-asking 
habit as an important means by which Shakespeare achieves the fullest 
expression of Lear’s tragedy, “revelation through suffering.” In a 
transparently titled essay (“‘ Egregiously an Ass’: The Dark Side 
of the Moor. A view of Othello’s Mind”), Albert Gerard studies 
Shakespeare’s alterations of Cinthio, especially those which stress 
Othello’s barbarianism, to prove that Othello’s “ fundamental tragic 
fault” lies in the “shortcomings of his intellect,” a flaw which, 
according to Gerard, his final speech reveals that Othello himself recog- 
nized. This piece advances a view with which many will quarrel, but, 
like the Nowottny article, it will remind readers of the usefulness of 
continuing to raise obvious questions about motivation and charac- 
terization. About J. H. Walter’s “ Shakespeare in Schools,” I can 
only admit that years of discovering the tremendous range of subjects 
in Surveys still did not prepare me for this set of practical suggestions 
for introducing Shakespearean drama to the young; I was as surprised 
to find Walter recommending Langer’s Feeling and Form as an intro- 
duction to the aesthetics of drama as I was reassured to find that 
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Americans are not alone in their bafflement over the seeming impasse 
between Shakespeare and callow youth—apparently the British do 
not manage these matters any better than we do, after all. 

The period, 1955-56, covered by this volume was not marked by 
the appearance of any really major critical or ‘ backgrounds’ studies, 
and Kenneth Muir and R. A. Foakes earn our gratitude for leading 
us so competently through the welter of minor pieces ; readers may be 
amused by Foakes’ poker-faced handling of Calvin Hoffman and Paul 
Arnold’s study of Shakespeare qua Rosicrucian. The several im- 
portant textual works (Black’s Variorum Richard IT, New Arden 
editions of The Merchant of Venice and Julius Caesar, and Sisson’s 
New Readings in Shakespeare) published in 1955-56 present a dif- 
ferent sort of challenge to James G. McManaway; readers will also 
find useful his account of Hinman’s early findings in the Folio- 
collation project at the Folger. 

On the whole, this is a superior Survey, a judgment the inclusion 
of the Spencer piece would alone warrant ; two minor sources of irrita- 
tion do, however, deserve some mention. First, and less important, 
the Surveys would be better for the inclusion of what was a regular 
feature in the earliest Surveys: notes briefly identifying contributors. 
More important, however, is the need to recognize how nearly un- 
workable the rules for submitting material on the Surveys’ ‘ central 
themes’ have become. Here, for example, the theme of the twelfth 
Survey is first announced—along with the last possible date for con- 
sideration of articles earmarked for that volume: late August, 1957. 
Between the distribution and sale of Volume 10 and the terminal 
date for submitting material for Volume 12 there may only be one 
or two months. Some years ago I urged that themes of future volumes 
should be made known at least two years in advance; it now appears 
that, if the editor’s invitation to submit materials is to be anything 
more than a pious gesture, it might be advisable to announce the 
major emphasis of the forthcoming three or four volumes. 





Ohio State University ROBERT G. SHEDD 


Robert Halsband, The Life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1956. xiii-+ 313 pp. $7.00). THE 
publication of this handsome book with its fourteen lovely plates 
marks a period in Professor Halsband’s continuing study of the life 


and writings of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, another of the fasci- 
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nating minor figures of the eighteenth century. Here, for the first 
time, is a definitive summary of the facts of Lady Mary’s life; that 
so much new and important information appears is owing to the tire. 
lessness of the author, who has ranged from Great Britain to Istanbul 
in his search for documents. Professor Halsband succeeds in pro- 
ducing an eminently readable biography from the mass of accumulated 
data. The accounts of Edward Wortley Montagu’s courtship of the 
young Lady Mary Pierrepont, of Lady Mary’s relationship with Count 
Francesco Algarotti, and of the rather bizarre connection with Count 
Ugolino Palazzi may be singled out as examples of the author’s narra- 
tive skill. 

Despite the many virtues of this biography, it is not totally free 
from certain faults endemic to the genre. A biographer’s overzealous- 
ness may manifest itself in the inclusion of picayune detail or in a 
distorted, biased portrait of one’s subject. Thus, there is little per- 
tinence in describing Lady Mary’s nursery with “three bedsteads 
covered with ‘blue printed stuff, a colour repeated in the window 
curtains ” or the spacious library “furnished with two large walnut 
tables lined with green cloth, twelve morocco leather chairs, and a 
step-ladder to reach the high shelves” (p. 5). And while a reader 
is interested in the nineteen-year-old Lady Mary’s £200 a year allow- 
ance, he almost surely is indifferent to the fact, offered in the same 
sentence, that her father “ occasionally bought fans as presents for 
her and her sisters” (p. 9). Lady Mary bought pages’ liveries in 
Leipzig “ cheaper there than in Vienna” (p. 65) ; in 1726 she bought 
a new saddle (p. 124); part of the baggage sent after her when she 
went abroad in 1739 was “a box of snuff (its dimensions 23 by 16 
by 12 inches)” (p. 180). These are but a few examples out of very 
many. Since most of this unimportant detail is documented the 
annotation is excessive, and at the risk of seeming unscholarly the 
present reviewer would suggest that the footnotes, almost exclusively 
devoted to identification of sources, would better have been at the 
back of the book. The few notes offering additional information 
might then have been incorporated into the text or distinguished from 
the others by asterisks or other symbols and put at the foot of the 
page. 

Lady Mary’s character, at least the overall impression this reader 
takes away from the work, is that of a rather disagreeable woman. 
Yet the suspicion still remains that Professor Halsband has, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, so phrased a passage here and so managed 
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an emphasis there that Lady Mary is saved from appearing worse 
than merely disagreeable. Specifically, the picture of Lady Mary and 
Lord Hervey (Pope’s “Sporus”) vying for the favors of the an- 
drogynous Count Algarotti is a disgusting one, yet Professor Halsband 
creates a romantic aura about her as he quotes from and comments 
on her letters to the Italian adventurer. “ How timid one is when 
one loves! . . . I shall love you all my life,” she writes to him, and 
the author comments “ The reader rubs his eyes in disbelief. Can this 
be the forty-seven-year-old Lady Mary, battered by family troubles 
and disappointments, the hard-mouthed social gossip and heartless 
versifier? The conflict between head and heart were decidedly an 
ingrained part of her personality. What at first seems an enormous 
contradiction, her tumbling into love with the abandon of a romantic 
school girl, is credible if one sees her love for Algarotti as the outlet 
for her bitterly repressed emotions ” (pp. 157-58). And the whole 
matter is complicated by Professor Halsband’s reluctance to speak 
plainly about this friendship. Does the phrase “won her heart” 
(p. 154, the feat was accomplished in less than fifteen days) mean 
that Algarotti was admitted to Lady Mary’s bed? Do the equally 
innocuous words “ Lady Mary enjoyed her new friendship” (p. 155) 
mean the same thing? The present reviewer is troubled (possibly 
the difficulty is of his own making) when, later, he encounters the 
sentence, “ Whether there was any element of sexual passion in her 
love [for Algarotti] is doubtful; although she was touched deeply 
by him, she was too well aware of his limitations” (p. 192). Pro- 
fessor Halsband’s words seem to absolve Lady Mary of adultery; 
Lady Mary’s letters breathe passion. How far are we to extend her 
identification of herself with the unfortunate Dido (p. 158) ? 
Professor Halsband’s solicitude for Lady Mary’s reputation is not 
restricted to her morals; he is also concerned to defend her from the 
charge of slovenliness. Horace Walpole once described Lady Mary, 
ina letter of 1740, in most uncomplimentary terms: “ a foul mob cap,” 
“greasy black locks,” “an old mazarine blue wrapper,” “a coarse 
petticoat,” ete. (p. 204). “ How accurate, one wonders, is this por- 
trait?,” asks the author, as he attempts to explain away Walpole’s 
words. But this slovenliness is almost universally accepted. Pope, 
hardly an unprejudiced witness, it is true, sneers at her “ Linnen ” 
(Imit. Hor., Ep. 1, i. 164)* and at her “ dirty smock” (Epistle to a 


*In a note on this passage John Butt quotes another of Walpole’s letters 
on the subject of Lady Mary’s linen. 
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Lady, 24). Sappho of the “dirty smock” derives from Artimesig 
in the Pope-Swift Miscellanies, the Last Volume, 1727, pp. 138-39, 
“°T were well if she would pare her nails, / And wear a cleaner smock.” 
William Cole identifies Artimesia as Lady Mary (Twickenham ej, 
vol. 111, pt. 2, pp. 49-50), as does John Mitford (Nichols, Literary Ii, 
vit, 47, note). And Pope had originally intended to characteriz 
Lady Mary as “ slip-shod ” and with head “ unpinned ” in the Dunciad 
(Twickenham ed., vol. v, p.162n). Professor Halsband himself records 
Lady Mary’s visit to Lady Strafford one morning, wearing all her 
“sack” (p. 150), as well as a highly-placed 
Frenchwoman’s recollection of Lady Mary’s attendance at a masquerade 
in a “dirty domino” (p. 226). Lady Mary, teste Horace Walpole 
and others, like her peers, Samuel Johnson and Christopher Smart, 
had little fondness for clean linen. 

The biographer’s zeal is further seen in his treatment of Lady Mary's 
abilities as a poet and essayist. His enthusiasm for the literary ex- 


jewels and her dress a 


cellence of some of The Nonsense of Common-Sense essays (notably 
the fifth and sixth) was not shared by Professor Arthur Friedman 
(PQ, 1948, 148), nor is it shared by the present reviewer, who is also 
not at all convinced that Lady Mary’s verse couplets are marked by 
“glittering wit” (p. 112). And when the anonymous answer to 
James Hammond’s Elegy to Miss D-W-d is characterized as “ one of 
[Lady Mary’s] finest poems on marriage, characterized by the paradox 
and common sense which made her such a skillful poet of answers” 
(p. 146) it strikes one as overly bold in the light of the uncertainty 
of the authorship of that poem. The poem appears as Lord Hervey’s 
in Dodsley’s Collection even though it was originally published by 
Dodsley as “ By a Lady, Author of the Verses to the Imitator of 
Horace.” When Hammond’s Elegy was reprinted in the Annual 
Register, xx11 (1779), 171, it was prefaced by the statement that in 
“Dodsley’s Collection there is an answer to it; which, though generally 
ascribed to Lord Hervey, was more probably written by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu ” (my italics). This is hardly conclusive evidence 
for her authorship, and, it may be pointed out, the attribution to 
Lord Hervey persists in the 1775 edition of Dodsley’s Collection. 
Similar reservations are possible in the matter of Lady Mary’s author- 
ship of the anonymous Essay on the Mischief of Giving Fortunes with 
Women in Marriage (pp. 121-22). 

There is little probability that this work will be superseded for 
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many, many years. The facts are now here, but, in the last analysis, 
each reader will wish to interpret those facts for himself. 


Michigan State University ARTHUR SHERBO 


Neville Rogers, Shelley at Work: A Critical Inquiry (New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1956. xx-+ 356 pp. $5.60). ON the death 
of Lady Jane Shelley, the widow of Shelley’s son, in 1893, the family 
manuscripts were divided into three parts. One part—mainly Shelley’s 
literary manuscripts—went to the Bodleian Library, the second— 
mainly Godwin family letters and manuscripts—to Lord Abinger, 
the third—mainly fourteen of Shelley’s notebooks—to the Shelley- 
Rolls family. As Sir John Shelley-Rolls presented his holdings to 
the Bodleian in 1946, Oxford now has two of the three original parts. 

It is on these Shelley-Rolls notebooks that Neville Rogers’ study is 
based. The best of the new material in them was printed in 1934 by 
Sir John Shelley-Rolls and Roger Ingpen in Verse and Prose from 
the Manuscripts of Percy Bysshe Shelley. In addition to the Bodleian 
material, Rogers has had access to a copybook of early poems by 
Shelley (the Esdaile copybook) which came down from the West- 
brook family and which was partly published in Dowden’s biography 
of Shelley in 1886. (Harriet and Shelley’s daughter, Ianthe, married 
Edward Jeffries Esdaile, member of a well-known banking family, 
in 1837.) From the Shelley-Rolls notebooks Rogers publishes second- 
ary material that Ingpen omitted and from the Esdaile notebook he 
gives excerpts. 

The main new material which he presents is as follows: comments 
by Shelley on himself and on Keats (pp. 16-17, 257) ; seventeen lines 
and a prose note (anti-Nelson and Wellington) from the Esdaile 
copybook (p. 28) ; part of an early poem, The Voyage (pp. 29, 91-92) ; 
four lines on Harriet Grove (p. 38); two sentences on Shelley’s boat 
trip on the lake of Geneva with Byron (p. 45); ten lines from the 
Esdaile copybook (p. 171); twenty-one lines of lyrical fragments 
(pp. 102, 107, 203, 288) ; parts of Shelley’s Italian letters to Emilia 
Viviani (pp. 341-342); Shelley’s comments on Dante’s Convivio 
(pp. 340-341). The other excerpts are either very brief or are 
translations by Shelley from Plato and cthers. 

In addition to this new material Rogers has examined some of 
Shelley’s poems—T'o a Skylark, Ode to the West Wind, Adonais, and 
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others—in the light of material published in Verse and Prose and 
the three Huntington notebooks (edited by Forman in 1911 as Note 
Books of Percy Bysshe Shelley and now in the Huntington Library), 
The explication of this material—and of the new material—is often 
interesting and illuminating (even when one disagrees) ; but it ex. 
hibits also the hazards inherent in any attempt to show “ Shelley at 
work,” especially to discern stages in that work. For instance, Rogers 
gives a facsimile of some lines from To a Skylark (previously also 
given in facsimile by Ingpen) and transcribes from them with the 
comment: “ Here then, stripped of emendation, is what Shelley first 
wrote.” It may be that the manuscript itself makes this clear—for 
differences in shading do not show up in a photograph—but it does 
not seem possible to tell from the facsimile exactly what Shelley wrote 
first or just what “first” means. He seems, as usual, to have been 
writing very fast and crossing out and emending as he went along. 

The similar section on Ode to the West Wind runs into similar 
complications. If Rogers’ comments are put together with Forman 
(Huntington notebooks, 1, 160-179, 186) and Ingpen (Verse and 
Prose, pp. 56-58 and Shelley’s Complete Works, 11, 425), it appears 
that there is a version of the first three stanzas in the Huntington 
notebook and one of the fourth and part of the fifth plus a fair copy 
of the first three in the Shelley-Rolls notebooks. In addition to these 
there is a footnote to the Ode in a notebook in The Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer Library. Rogers, viewing all these notebooks, posits “five 
stages ” in composition and then goes ahead with this as an accepted 
fact to discuss the stages—e. g. “here at Stage Three, Shelley can 
now see ‘the manifestation of something beyond’ ”—but he never 
presents convincing evidence for assuming that there were five stages 
in the first place and he does not make clear (at least to this reviewer) 
their sequence, dates or relationships to each other. 

The book, in fact, suffers from a tendency to allow speculation to 
outrun evidence, especially evidence on elementary matters. For in- 
stance in writing of Adonais (1821): “Then come reminiscences of 
Keats: of ‘Isabella’ in stanza VI and of the nightingale in stanza 
XIII: with this should be connected ‘ The Woodman and the Nightin- 
gale’ which is drafted in ‘ Notebook 2’ and is certainly a Keats 
allegory despite Mary Shelley’s odd ascription of it to 1818.” But 
Mary’s ascription has been accepted by Shelley’s editors, a fragment 
of the poem appears in a Huntington notebook (1, 120-121) among 
material of 1818-1819, and there is nothing at all “certain” about 
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its being a “ Keats allegory,” or, indeed, having anything to do with 
Keats. 

In his examination of Shelley’s poetry, Rogers is interested not in 
style only but also in ideas, particularly Platonic Ideas—* our Platonic 
trail.” Views on this aspect of the work will differ but it is certainly 
too narrow to assume—as Rogers does—that Shelley’s basic views of 
life and society were Platonist. Rogers seems to know nothing of 
recent studies (by Pulos, Clark and others) which demonstrate the 
continuing importance in Shelley’s thought of the English empiricists 
and the French rationalists. His bibliography, in fact, implies too 
limited a range for a work of this scope. He lists few specific studies 
of individual works and he usually fails to coordinate his material 
with previous studies (for instance White’s discussion of Shelley and 
Emilia Viviani or various important articles on Ode to the West Wind, 
Toa Skylark or Adonais). There is a tendency to approach every poem 
as though it were being discussed for the first time. 


The Carl H. Pforzheimer Library KENNETH NEILL CAMERON 
New York 


Kenneth A. Lohf and Eugene P. Sheehy, Joseph Conrad at Mid- 
Century: Editions and Studies, 1895-1955 (Minneapolis: Univ. of 
Minnesota Press, 1957. xiii-++- 114 pp. $5.00). THIS book, com- 
piled by two librarians of the Columbia University Library, is the 
first comprehensive bibliography of writings by and about Joseph 
Conrad. Included are references to editions of Conrad’s works, 
serializations, “significant” translations, writings about Conrad, 
“encompassing book and periodical material in Western languages, 
from 1895 . . . through 1955,” and reviews, both of Conrad’s works 
and of secondary studies. Even unpublished theses are included. 
Altogether there are 1,200 numbered entries containing approximately 
3,000 items. Inevitably, much that is ephemeral or merely apprecia- 
tive is included, since the aim is completeness, but perhaps it is valua- 
ble to know, for example, that even Conrad has not escaped the 
tradition of publishing “gems” from this or that author. (There 
are, we discover, volumes entitled Sagesse de Conrad, and Wisdom 
and Beauty from Conrad.) Inevitably, also, there are minor omis- 
sions or errors. For example, the important essay by Ramén Fer- 
nandez, “ L’Art de Conrad,” is listed in its periodical form, and in 
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its English translation, but there is no reference to its appearance ip 
the original French version of Fernandez’ book, Messages, premiére 
série (Paris, 1926). Nevertheless, the bibliography is, in general, 
admirably complete and correct, and it will be an invaluable tool for 
those seriously studying Conrad. 


The Johns Hopkins University J. HILLIS MILLER 


Richard D. Altick, The English Common Reader: A Social History 
of the Mass Reading Public 1800-1900 (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1957. ix + 430 pp. $6.00). DR. JOHNSON, appraising 
Gray’s poetry, rejoiced, as we may remember, to concur with the 
common reader’s judgment of the “ Elegy.” In the present volume 
tichard D. Altick describes a later and more “ common ” reader with 
whose opinions no discriminating critic would expect to concur, a 
reader quite ignorant of most serious literature and wholly distinct 
from “the relatively small, intellectually and socially superior au- 
dience for which most of the great nineteenth-century authors wrote.” 
Mr. Altick’s subtitle makes clear his guiding purpose: to trace with 
all possible objectivity the rapid growth of the mass reading public 
from 1800 to 1900. As a “ social history,” his study is expository and 
descriptive, often statistical in method, and seldom directly evalua- 
tive. Though it furnishes many of the necessary materials for an 
assessment of popular taste, it explicitly avoids critical interpretation 
of the cultural consequences of a vastly widened literacy. It attempts 
no analysis, for example, of the response of poet or novelist to the 
demands of the new journalism and so has no concern with literary 
evidences, with such works as Gissing’s New Grub Street, which drama- 
tized the plight of the dedicated writer in late Victorian England 
and by extension in the whole modern world of “ mass media.” Yet 
its design is nonetheless capacious and its subject, as Mr. Altick con- 
ceives it, assumes a deep significance, for “the history of the mass 
reading audience is, in fact, the history of English democracy seen 
from a new angle.” 

After a lively introduction Mr. Altick surveys the background of 
his theme from the coming of printing with Caxton to the time of 
Dr. Johnson’s common reader. Over these three centuries he sees 
developing many of the attitudes that conditioned mass education 
after 1800, especially the ambivalence of Puritan and then Wesleyan 
towards mass literacy—the distrust of all imaginative escape through 
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books and yet the will to make available to all men the sacred scrip- 
tures, the nonconformist faith in the individual’s right to knowledge 
and the accompanying fear that an instructed public might upset 
the whole class structure. In the Romantic and Victorian periods, 
when the common reader became for the first time the working-class 
reader, the Utilitarians on the one hand and the Evangelicals on the 
other retained the conviction that aesthetic literature must be forever 
the great seducer, the promoter of lies and idleness and dreams of 
no utility. Yet from these two groups came most of the champions 
of reading; and Mr. Altick explains their divided loyalties with sub- 
tlety and skill. His rather long discussion of the elementary and 
secondary schools, the rough and muddy roads to public literacy, is 
less sharply focussed, though it reminds us forcibly of the deplorable 
state of mass education and of the fact that for a good part of the 
nineteenth century “ hundreds of thousands of children never went to 
school at all.” His chapter on the self-made reader, however, once 
again engages his capacity to enrich his chronicle with revealing 
human detail. 

Distinguishing between the achievement of literacy and the acquisi- 
tion of the reading habit, Mr. Altick turns to the actual means by 
which those addicted to the printed word might appease their appe- 
tites: the making and distribution of books and magazines, their 
availability and cost, the use and abuse of institutes, book clubs and 
libraries. He clearly describes the mechanization and great accelera- 
tion of production, the gradual repeal of the various irksome taxes on 
knowledge, and the ultimate rise of a journalism intent upon the 
exploiting of mass emotions. In the presence of materials so diverse, 
so heartening and so ominous, Mr. Altick preserves a careful balance 
and a ready good humor; though he recognizes that by the end of 
the Victorian era “the reading habit among the masses was con- 
tributing nothing to their cultural improvement,” he refuses to align 
himself with the conservatives alarmed at the instabilities of a Vic- 
torian or modern mass public. From The English Common Reader 
we must draw our own conclusions. But the detail Mr. Altick pre- 
sents constantly supplies us new grounds of judgment, whether it be 
afresh insight into how remote was Arnold’s “ populace ” from even 
so popular a writer as Dickens or a simple awareness that the common 
reader of a century ago “ saw a daily newspaper only in his coffeehouse 
or public house.” 


Columbia University JEROME HAMILTON BUCKLEY 
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Daniel Bodmer, Die granadinischen Romanzen in der europdischen 
Literatur. Untersuchung und Texte (Ziirich: Juris-Verlag, 1955, 
116 pp. and 12 folders of texts. Ziircher Beitrage zur vergleichenden 
Literaturgeschichte, 5). STUDIES dealing with adaptations of 
literary subjects in foreign lands—rather than with original versions, 
their means of expression, and their presumable sources—might appear 
old-fashioned. That is not so in the present case. A similar theme 
was envisaged even later by Maria Soledad Carrasco Urgoiti in her 
treatise on Hl moro de Granada en la literatura (del siglo XV al XX), 
Madrid 1956, 499 pp. 

Dr. Bodmer’s, in fact, is not exclusively concerned with translations 
of the “ romances granadinos ” into other languages but also with the 
Spanish texts themselves, and some aspects of their origins, concerning 
which the commentary is essentially based upon the conventional con- 
ceptions made prevalent by scholars of our century in the field of 
Hispanic studies. Bodmer follows the theory of Visigoth origins and 
the hypothesis of the Spanish epics developed as early as the 10th 
century (some doubts were expressed in my Hstudios épicos medievales, 
Madrid 1954, 350 pp.). On the other hand, he makes no mention 
of the Latin “carmen ” or “ planctus ”, which preceded the romance 
epic poetry in some specific cases (also the Poema de Mio Cid). A 
comparison of the “romances” to a forum of ruins, attributed to 
Menéndez Pidal, has been drawn by other authors. Presumably, these 
romances took their roots not only in the “cantares de gesta,” but 
also in the chronicles of the PCG type. I discover, too, a certain 
contradiction in Bodmer’s statements on p. 8: “Die iltesten und 
urspriinglichen Romanzen sind . . . nicht, wie die Romantiker mein- 
ten, spontane, unerklirbare Dichtungen, die aus der Volksseele hervor- 
gebrochen sind. .. . Ein neuer Leitgedanke belebt diese Dichtungen 
auf gliickliche Weise: die Liebe.” Reference to the causes of the latter 
(courtly love?) is not made. 

The subject is strictly limited to the “ romances fronterizos,” more 
specifically to those which served Ginés Pérez de Hita as a model for 
his prose history of the civil wars in Granada and for the only four 
romances that entered all European literatures. In some of these 
poems, (late) Arabic influence seems to be evident. After a prelimi- 
nary chapter on the written and the oral tradition of the romances 
in Spain, the author deals with Pérez de Hita’s Guerras civiles de 
Granada, including a brief summary of the remarks on language and 
style presented by P. Blanchard-Demouge. A more detailed report 
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is given on the theme of the wars of Granada in European literature 
(Spain, France, England and North America, Germany, Italy) from 
the 16th to the 20th century. The names of Lope de Vega, Voiture, 
Dryden, Scudéry, Florian, Percy, Gleim, Herder, Schiller, Bertuch, 
Schlegel, Byron, Scott, Sané, Chateaubriand, Heine, Goethe, Geibel, 
Washington Irving, Longfellow, Berchet, Martinez de la Rosa and 
others appear in the condensed critical pages of the small volume. 
Through all these writings, Bodmer follows the traces of what he 
calls “four European romances”: Pasdbase el rey moro—Abendmar, 
Abenémar—Rio verde, rio verde—Por la calle de su dama. He finally 
presents their texts in a series of folders attached to the book. The 
volume contains also a complete bibliography, in which only some 
secondary literature has been somewhat neglected (instance the Jn- 
fantes de Lara, of which the enlarged edition of 1934 is not listed). 

The conscientious study is undoubtedly of general interest to 
scholars of modern languages, particularly in the field of French, 
English, and German literature, and can serve on the whole as a 
reliable guide. 


University of Alberta ERICH V. RICHTHOFEN 


Carlo L. Golino, ed., Carlo De’ Dottori’s “Il Parnaso” (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1957. viii-+-175 pp. 
Univ. of California Publications in Modern Philology, 48. $2.25). 
CARLO De’ Dottori is remembered in Italian letters primarily be- 
cause of two works: a spirited mock-heroic poem, L’Asino, noteworthy 
for its pictorial and lively characterizations and vignettes, and for the 
author’s adeptness in artistically fusing the serious and the facetious ; 
and the Aristodemo, a classical tragedy generally considered among 
the best of its day. These have enjoyed several editions—the tragedy 
was last edited by Benedetto Croce in 1948, the mock-heroic poem 
by Alfredo Toaff in 1919. But the greater part of Dottori’s work 
can still only be consulted with appreciable difficulty in the original 
editions or in manuscript. It is therefore of considerable interest to 
the Italianist in general and to the seventeenth century specialist in 
particular to have Professor Golino’s well-planned and well-annotated 
edition of Dottori’s J Parnaso. 

The editor divides his concise and lucid introduction into five sec- 
tions: General Background (pp. 1-3), Padua in the Seventeenth 
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Century (pp. 3-6), Dottori’s Life (pp. 6-10), J2 Parnaso (pp. 10-13), 
and Conclusion (pp. 13-14). The first two of these sections synthesize 
for the reader the political, social, and cultural background necessary 
to an understanding of the poem. This information is further sup. 
plemented, in greater detail and usually for specific institutions or 
customs, in the footnotes (see, e. g., n. 4 p. 138; n. 9 p. 155; n. 47 
pp. 160-62). 

The generally known facts concerning Dottori’s life, character, and 
principal works are summarized in the next section. Perhaps, how. 
ever, not sufficient stress is given to Dottori’s versatility, for his fame 
and social position rested not only on his literary production. We 
have it on the evidence of Francesco Redi that Dottori was well versed 
in the physical sciences, and that he was an excellent designer and 
painter. These talents assume some significance in the accounting of 
Dottori’s artistic creativity when correlated to the pictorial elements 
in his work, for it is precisely his ability at the satirical sketch, carica- 
ture, or humorous characterization that has received the highest 
praise in his work. 

Golino next traces the history and fortune of J1 Parnaso. He tells 
us that the text is based on a single manuscript of the seventeenth 
century preserved in the Museo Civico of Padua, and that the work 
was composed between 1647 and 1651. It consists of 469 ottave 
divided into eight cantos which vary in length from forty-eight to 
seventy-two (not “forty to seventy-five”) stanzas. Of these about 
seventy-five, chosen at random, were published in 1902 by Natale 
Busseto in an appendix to his study on Dottori. And it is this frag- 
ment, constituting approximately one-sixth of the whole, which has 
served for whatever subsequent critical comments made on J] Parnaso. 
One might well question the value of an appraisal based on such a 
fragment, including that of Cian whom Golino cites to corroborate 
his own enthusiasm for the work (p. 13). 

Now that Golino has made available the complete text of J] Parnaso 
a re-evaluation of the poem must follow. It will have to be re- 
appraised also in the context of Dottori’s canon as well as in the 
larger field of Italian seventeenth century Parnasian and mock-heroic 
literature. Whoever shall undertake this task will be well-served by 
Golino’s careful rendering of the text, by its generous annotation 
(some 50 pages of notes for 115 pages of text), and by the bibliography 
with which he concludes his edition. 


University of Chicago HANNIBAL 8. NOCE 
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John Lough, Paris Theater Audiences in the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1957. vii +- 293 
pp. $7.20). THE book published under a similar title by Pierre 
Mélése some twenty years ago’ was limited, in time, to the reign 
of Louis XIV; and, insofar as it was concerned at all with the theater- 
going public, approached the question through some of its aspects 
rather than as a whole. The detailed and comprehensive study 
attempted by Mr. Lough does not claim to base its prudent conclu- 
sions on much new and hitherto unpublished material. Its chief and 
by no means inconsiderable merit lies in a close and scholarly criti- 
cism of all the well-known and less well-known sources available to 
the author. And this is done with the kind of intellectual honesty 
that will accept the risk of some undecisiveness in partial conclusions. 
The reader is not, however, presented with a noncommittal collection 
of facts, to be stored away for possible future reference. The size 
and composition of theater audiences, the relative importance that 
dramatists might attach to the various social groups represented 
therein, are all factors in a larger problem, that of the relationship 
between literary or artistic creation and the public. For the Renais- 
sance and Baroque writer or artist the preoccupation with the idea 
of a public is central, both aesthetically and socially. And a drama- 
tist’s normal concern for his audience derives new significance from 
this broader background. 

The aesthetic and the social sides of this preoccupation do not 
necessarily conflict; nor do they always oppose each other with equal 
respective strength. With the greater classicists at least, “ plaire et 
toucher ” certainly had a meaning which transcended all consideration 
of any particular contemporary audience. They could nevertheless 
feel that such an audience, restricted as it is supposed to have been, 
was fairly representative of the “honnéte homme ” of all times, and 
that they could share with it a certain ideal conception of man and 
beauty. On the other hand, when we think of French classical tragedy 
as falling somewhat short of that universality that was its aim, we are 
apt to explain this as reflecting the requirements of a restricted and— 
supposedly—predominantly aristocratic audience. But how restricted, 
and whether in fact predominantly aristocratic, no one had made it 
his business to verify. Conversely, when we find dramatists and actors 
depending for their subsistence on a presumably plebeian and illiterate 


* Pierre Mélése, Le Thédtre et le public a Paris sous Louis XIV (1659-1715), 
(Paris: Droz, 1934). 
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audience, such a situation may well appear to us as unlikely to foster 

genius, and capable of explaining the lack of any first-rate play in 
the early XVIIth century. But here again, it had never been seriously 
asked how coarse theater audiences were at that time, and whether 
they were exclusively plebeian. 

Such views lend immediate interest to Mr. Lough’s research and, 
while he was engaged in it, probably never were very far from his 
mind. His findings seem to justify his conclusions that the case for 
an overwhelmingly plebeian audience in the first three decades of the 
seventeenth century is far from proven; that such evidence as had 
been brought forward is inconclusive and contradicted by other evi- 
dence ; that even the most strongly supported assertion, according to 
which decent women kept away from public theaters, should not be 
accepted without reservations—at least for the first few years of the 
period considered. It is also obvious that from 1600 to 1630, royal 
patronage did not fail the comedians as constantly as had been thought. 
Plays and audiences were extremely coarse, but so were, Mr. Lough 
justly contends, the aristocracy in those days. In view of all this, 
we may feel inclined to agree with him that the improvement which 
took place in the form and content of plays after 1630 reflects the 
greater refinement of society, rather than any revolutionary change 
in the composition of theater audiences. 

As for the next period (1630-1715), Mr. Lough finds himself at 
variance with the opinion, recently offered by the late Professor 
Lancaster, that the number of theater-goers in Paris, around 1680, 
must have been close to 100,000, a figure hardly consistent with the 
supposedly aristocratic, or at any rate, highly restricted composition 
of seventeenth-century audiences. Mr. Lough’s judicious calculations, 
based on Lancaster’s own data, would lower this count to some 35,000 
(as against Voltaire’s obvious understatement of 4,000). He estimates 
the largest number of people likely to have been attracted by a new 
play to 10 or 12,000, a sizable proportion of whom belonged to the 
middle classes. But even in the parterre, whose importance as a 
spontaneous critic is here stressed and convincingly explained, Mr. 
Lough refuses to allow for more than a sprinkling of the lower orders, 
in spite of Lancaster’s authoritative opinion to the contrary, supported 
by two quotations, the interpretation of which, it will be conceded to 
Mr. Lough, is open to question. 

Except in the years preceding 1789, when the composition of au- 
diences seems to have been changing—to the detriment of the authority 
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of the parterre as a literary judge—the eighteenth-century theaters 
catered to the same restricted public, sharing in the ideals of an 
aristocratic society. Circumstances (like the ever-growing number 
of boxes rented by the year) may even have helped to increase the 
relative influence of nobility and wealth on the evolution of dramatic 
art. But whether this influence could, as Mr. Lough suggests, have 
retarded the advent of a drama more in keeping with the new social 
realities of the age, will appear somewhat doubtful. However that 
may be, it is not until late in the eighteenth century that there appear 
some signs of a conflict between the aesthetic and the social sides of 
the dramatists’ preoccupation with their audience. 


University of Cincinnati GEORGES F. VEDIER 


Léon Cellier, Gérard de Nerval, Phomme et Poeuvre (Paris: Hatier- 
Boivin, 1956. 256 pp. Connaissance des lettres, 48). THIS 
excellent and closely written study by a professor of the Faculty of 
Letters at Grenoble affords a remarkable état présent des études ner- 
valiennes; but it is much more than this. The book comprises an 
introduction ; five chapters of detailed chronological examination of 
Nerval’s life; three chapters on literary influences, and on the poet 
as a Romantic and as a creator, with an evaluation of his work; a 
conclusion; and a brief bibliography of editions and studies. For 
Cellier, Nerval is more the enfant du siécle than Musset, and his way 
is that of mystical Romanticism. His search in magie, occultism, 
alchemy, religious syncretism, travel, dreams and madness seems above 
all that of a soul nostalgic for faith with no certain object to pursue. 
He emerges as one of the spiritual victims of eighteenth-century 
scepticism, suffering from a sense of guilt and looking for his re- 
demption to the mediation of dead women (his mother and Aurélia). 

In the five biographical chapters, Professor Cellier traces Gérard’s 
conflict with his father, current literary influences, love affairs, travels, 
publications, and his distressing failures in the theatre, which are 
seen as in part responsible for the recurrence of his mental illness. 
Gérard’s madness is described as harsh and sinister, a manic-depressive 
condition of the sort controlled at times only by a strait-jacket. His 
last days, from October 19, 1854 (when he was reluctantly released 
by Dr. Blanche) until his mysterious death in the Rue de la Vieille 
Lanterne in the winter dawn of January 26, 1855, are briefly traced 
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with the details that stand. In the plain anguish of these pages a 
few words from Gérard’s letter to his aunt on January 24 seem 4] 
the more memorable: “ Ne m/’attends pas ce soir, car la nuit sey 
noire et blanche.” 

Professor Cellier considers at some length the various interprets. 
tions of Gérard’s death. He agrees with the official verdict of suicide, 
but makes the strange suggestion that the poet may have taken his 
life under the influence of Balzac’s Les Proscrits, in which Dante 
cuts down and saves a young man who has hanged himself hoping ty 
find in death the one he loves. Here Cellier remarks: “Se pendre 
avec la certitude d’étre dépendu par Dante, ce pére idéal, quelle fasci- 
nante image!” The irony of such a motivation is startling if one 
recalls Dante’s unforgettably mournful treatment of the suicides in 
the dark wood of Inferno XIII." 

Chapter VI (“ La Cité des Livres”) shows that excessive interest 
in Nerval’s occult sources has led to a neglect of his inspiration in 
classical materials and in other important masterpieces of literature— 
to consideration, for example, of Dom Pernety at the expense of 
Shakespeare, Lamartine and the Bible.? Professor Cellier notes that 
here the influence of German literature has never been seriously 
studied. Hoffmann’s Les Elixirs du Diable is called a key-work for 
understanding Nerval; and Goethe’s influence is seen, not only from 
Faust, but from such rich and neglected sources as The Divan, Pan- 
dora, Elective Affinities and Wilhelm Meister. 

Cellier denies that Gérard was a poéte alchimiste, in spite of le 
Breton’s discoveries ; but he sees the poet of Les Chiméres, profoundly 
influenced by alchemy, finding his own drama in that of the Lapis. 
Gérard is the poéte maudit, the martyred brother of the suffering 
Christ ; and his universe, in spite of his lack of faith, is (like Baude- 
laire’s) “ ‘univers morbide de la faute ’.” 

Chapter VII defines Gérard as une ame romantique plagued by 
duality, in whose polarized universe oppositions extend to elements, 
the earth and heavenly bodies, personalities, objects, creatures, lands 
and colors. Fire and moon are linked with darkness, the earth is 
ambivalent (accursed or blest), and the sun itself is sometimes black. 


* Of equal irony, in view of the theory that Gérard’s thwarted ambition as 4 
dramatist was in part responsible for his recurrent madness, is a statement 
in the Figaro littéraire of January 15, 1955 that the site of Gérard’s suicide 
is occupied today by the prompter’s box of the Sarah-Bernhardt Theatre. 

2 Love’s Labour’s Lost is called “toute nervalienne,” and much of Nerval’s 
décor italien is discovered in the first stanza of Tristesse from the Nouvelles 
méditations. 
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Qn one side are the serpent, the star, the fairy Mélusine and Lu- 
signan—on the other, the bird, the flower of the fields, the female 
saints and Biron. Dark Germany, land of the Lorelei, stands counter 
to Italy, Flanders, Greece and the life-giving East. Malefic colors 
(yellowish, bluish, pale) oppose the beneficent green and red and 
white. In this strange conflict the poet belongs to the race of the 
sons of fire (whence the related title Filles du feu) and is thus doomed 
to be misunderstood and hated. 

In Chapter VIII (“ Le Créateur”), the close chronological examina- 
tion of texts in earlier pages allows the important conclusion that 
there is an unbroken line in Nerval’s work from 1830 until his death. 
Thus Gérard’s change of attitude is seen occurring, not after the first 
mental attack in 1841, but about the time of his majority; and the 
later change recognized in Aurélia, after a Faustian “descente chez 
les Méres,” is shown to represent a continuing development from his 
ideas expressed in the pre‘ace to the 3rd edition of Faust (1840). 

Cellier’s evaluations of Gérard’s works are of interest and should 
provide a basis for more generally informed reading and discussion 
among non-specialists. Of Gérard’s theatre (“une masse sans gran- 
deur”), Léo Burckart is considered worth saving. La Main enchantée 
and Le Monstre vert are of interest among the contes for their “ verve 
badine.” Le Voyage en Orient (“ cette ‘somme nervalienne ’” which 
links Gérard with Chateaubriand and Lamartine) is called a master- 
piece of travel literature, and its intercalated tales, L’Htstoire du 
calife Hakem and L’Histoire de la Reine du Matin, are termed master- 
pieces of Je ‘ Méirchen a la frangaise,’ in the latter of which Gérard 
offers a most complex and faithful self-portrait in the person of 
Adoniram. Cellier finds already in Les Nuits d’octobre the various 
accents of Pandora, Sylvie and Aurélia. Sylvie, Nerval’s Proustian 
masterpiece (“le réve d’un réve”), shows more influence from Wil- 
helm Meister than from the Confessions of Rousseau; and Aurélia 
is called a work unique in French literature for its entry into a uni- 
verse of archetypes and Gérard’s final attempt (following those in 
Le Voyage en Orient and Sylvie) to write an apprenticeship novel. 
For Cellier, it is Proust who finally realized Nerval’s dream in A la 
recherche du temps perdu, after writing in his notebook: “ Allons 
plus loin que Gérard ”; and Proust and the Surrealists are identified 
as the poet’s true descendants in French letters. 

Gérard’s style is described as a refinement upon the style of the eigh- 
teenth century. Cellier notes its extraordinary musicality and cites 
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Proust’s statement that its charm is not in the words or in what js 
expressed ... “‘c’est tout entre les mots, comme la brume dy 
matin de Chantilly ’.” 

Among Gérard’s poems, Fantaisie is considered the one pearl of the 
odelettes, which show the influence of the Pléiade and contemporary 
nineteenth-century poetry rather than that of the vieilles chansons, 
The tonality of Les Chiméres and Autres Chiméres is discovered in 
sonnets of the French Renaissance. Cellier notes the unequal value 
of these poems and identifies Zl Desdichado and Artémis (from Les 
Chiméres) and Erythréa (from Autres Chiméres) as “la trinité 
poétique chére aux nervaliens.” He finds the sonnets obscure, not 
from any alchimie du verbe, but from condensation of experience to 
its essence. Observing that the poems in the two collections of 
Chiméres, written over a long period of time and showing various 
preoccupations and techniques, cannot be treated en bloc, Cellier urges 
the need for drawing upon all the disciplines to seek meaning at 
biographical, astrological and transcendent metaphysical levels. 

A conclusion of unusual interest (“ La Montée Lumineuse ”) traces 
the vicissitudes of the Nerval legend: first, the changing image of 
the minor Romantic poet (“le gentil Gérard” . . . “le fol délicieux” 

. . “le poéte maudit ”), the writer neglected by literary manuals— 
then Gérard’s rise to posthumous glory. In 1920, an article by 
Proust in the NRF on the style of Flaubert called Nerval “ assurément 
un des trois ou quatre grands écrivains du XIXé siécle”; and two 
years later, Vandérem published in the Revue de France an article 
citing the neglect of Gérard in the academic manuals of literary 
history. New developments in the myth of Nerval linked the 
poet with such different figures as Barrés, Apollinaire, Proust, Valéry, 
Giraudoux and Breton. Studies appeared on pathological aspects of 
the poet’s life, or on Gérard as a traditionalist (a symbol of the 
Valois, “le coeur de la France”) or as a forerunner of the Syn- 
bolists or Surrealists, or as an exemplar of poésie pure. In 1914, 
the monumental biography of Aristide Marie had furnished a basis 
for further work; and three imperfect editions of Gérard’s quvres 
complétes (1926-1927) helped develop groups of specialists. Then, 
with the sympathetic turn toward German Romanticism “as the 
essential Romanticism,” Professor Cellier sees Nerval coming into his 
own. By 1939, critics were following the lead of Proust and beginning 
to proclaim Gérard a writer of major importance. Since then studies 
have multiplied in France and abroad, with special stress on Nerval’s 
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occult sources, on psychological questions, and on attempts at exegesis 
of the poems. Among contemporary nervaliens, in addition to dis- 
tinguished French authorities (A. Béguin, F. Constans, R. Jean, G. 
Poulet, J. Richer, G. Rouger, J.-P. Richard, M.-J. Durry, e¢ al.), 
Professor Cellier is able to cite scholars from England (Brian 
Juden), the United States (W. Fowlie, J. Kneller, S. A. Rhodes), 
Spain (R. Gomez de la Serna), Italy (A. Parronchi, V. Siciliano), 
Germany (O. Weiss), and Argentina (A. Falcionelli). Recent pub- 
lications include the invaluable two-volume critical edition of Gérard’s 
best work by A. Béguin and J. Richer for the Bibliothéque de la 
Pléiade, and G. Rouger’s excellent four-volume critical edition of the 
Voyage en Orient. Yet there is still much to be done in the editing 
of texts and in biographical, bibliographical, analytic and exegetical 
studies. Professor Cellier lists among outstanding desiderata defini- 
tion of Gérard’s “romanticism” and clarification of its links with 
German and occult litereture, methodical study of Gérard’s texts by 
stylistic specialists, an edition of his plays, a selection of his articles, 
and an up-to-date revision of Marie’s bibliography. 

Professor Cellier’s study is worthy of the distinguished series in 
which it appears. It is a contribution of unusual value to our under- 
standing of the life, works and changing reputation of a remarkable 
and fascinating writer who seems at last to have come into his de- 


served inheritance. 


The University of North Carolina ALFRED G. ENGSTROM 


Léon S. Roudiez, Maurras jusqu’a L’Action Francaise (Paris: André 
Bonne, 1957. 353 pp.). THE name of Charles Maurras has not 
yet disappeared from the world of French letters: he is therefore fair 
game for the dispassionate researcher; availing himself of this title, 
Professor Roudiez has devoted a book to the examination of the first 
thirty years of a life that was to extend for eighty-four years. This 
span of time has not been chosen arbitrarily: after 1898, Maurras 
turns to politics nearly exclusively with the founding of L’Action 
Francaise and his leadership of both paper and movement. Professor 
Roudiez wishes to eliminate the well-known public figure “en élimi- 
nant la plus grande partie de ce qui n’avait pas trait de facon assez 
directe 4 son activité intellectuelle. [. . .] Ce qui nous préoccupe, 
cest la formation de la pensée, de sa doctrine.” In so doing, he hopes 
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to avoid the “ trop de haines implacables et de loyautés aveugles ” that 
have hitherto beclouded similar studies. 

The book is divided into thirteen chapters and is largely biographi- 
cal. The first chapters follow Maurras through his youth in the 
Mediterranean setting of Martigues, his years at the Collége Catho. 
lique d’Aix, the double crisis of his permanently impaired hearing at 
fourteen and his loss of faith. These events adumbrate subsequent 
félibrige affiliations through Maurras’ love of his native province, hint 
at the stubborn and ill-tempered public figure through that of the 
rebellious and occasionally insulting schoolboy, and point to Maurras’ 
initial shift from Catholicism to the positivism of Auguste Comte. 

Starting with chapter VI, Professor Roudiez describes the first 
lonely experience of the provincial in Paris, his start as a literary and 
then as a political journalist, his first contacts with such discrepant 
figures as Barrés, France, and Moréas, who were to be friends and/or 
influences. The relationship with Moréas (chapter X) affords generous 
evaluation of the poet Maurras by Professor Roudiez who, while not 
allowing that he ranks with the very first poets of the last century, | 
finds him superior to “ bon nombre de poétes de la fin du dix-neuviéme 
siécle tels Vielé-Griffin, Merrill, Moréas et Régnier, par exemple.” 

The remaining chapters describe the final political development of 
Maurras leading to a belief in “ integral” nationalism and absolute 
monarchy. Professor Roudiez concludes after having dispelled two 
prevalent misconceptions about Maurras. The first concerns the part 
played by Maurras in the birth of the Ecole Romane; Professor 
Roudiez removes the credit from the younger Maurras to the then 
older and more successful Moréas, and notes the profound influence 
of the senior on the younger poet. In the political domain, Maurras’ 
royalism is shown to have antedated the Dreyfus case, being crystal- 
lized in fact by Maurras’ visit to Greece as a reporter to the first | 
modern Olympic games in 1896. 

From this book and the numerous citations interspersed throughout, 
there emerges the picture of a man in nearly constant contradiction, 
not only with the rest of the world (Catholics and monarchists in- 
cluded), but with himself as well. The frequent commentary of 
Maurras, who evidently read sizable parts of this work while still in 
manuscript form and whose notes have been very fairly intercalated 
by Professor Roudiez, does nothing to temper the picture or lessen | 
the contradictions: here is a romanticist who hated romanticists 
(chapter IX, passim), a poet who found poetry to be a lesser activity 
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than journalism (p. 191, repeated subsequently), a classicist who 
advocated hatred (p. 197), an abominator of Rousseau who frequently 
sounds like Rousseau (p. 312), a monarchist who constantly buttressed 
his political thought with socialist doctrine (as late as 1899, p. 327), 
an advocate of racialism and a nationalist who flirted long and long- 
ingly with the Asiatic dream (as late as 1896, chapter XIII), a fierce 
denouncer of the evils of democracy who admired the United States 
whenever it was not impolitic to do so, an advocator of intellectual 
syntheses who rejected reason in the final analysis for the purlieus 
of irrational convictions and violent action (p. 302). 

These contradictions are not the complacent dialectics of an André 
Gide: they are indications of a progression away from reason and into 
the arena by a man who gained fame in that arena, who loudly avowed 
it, but from the implications of which this book tries hard to shield 
him. Analysis does not dispell these contradictions: it merely deepens 
them. To make of Maurras’ Catholicism “un mélange de judaisme, 
de protestantisme et de paganisme” (p. 105) does not dispose of 
Maurras’ unrelenting anti-Semitism, no more than it disposes of his 
equally aggressive hatred of Protestantism or of his aversion for all 
that did not conform to his concepts of nationalism. Examination 
of the precedents that account for Maurras’ absolutism will not dis- 
guise the fact that Maurras’ ideal social structure envisaged a return 
to a medieval society that would have abrogated civil rights and 
liberties painfully acquired over a period of over five hundred years. 

In his attempt to discover something beyond the polemicist, Pro- 
fessor Roudiez devotes chapters VIII, IX (misnumbered XT in the 
index) and X to the development of Maurras’ literary creeds. Yet, 
excepting Maurras’ judgment of Parnassians (“les Parnassiens n’ont 
pas écrit un seul poéme. [. . .] Un poeme est un bel organisme qui 
vit. Ils ont collé ensemble des débris de lexique”) it is not easy to 
understand Professor Roudiez’s praise of what sounds like impres- 
sionistic, journalistic commentary that merely repeats the generally 
accepted commonplaces about classicism aad romanticism—except 
inasmuch as it also uses these for polemic ends. Similarly, those who 
were disappointed in the author’s failure to isolate the poet in Maurras 
previously (“Charles Maurras: The Poet Remains,” published in 
collaboration with Professor Otis Fellows, Symposium, 11, 1, 1948; 
“Amending the Record: The Early Poetic Activities of Charles 
Maurras,” French Review, xx1v, 3, 1951—the latter an earlier draft 
of the present chapter X) will find little more to evidence this aspect 
of Maurras here. 
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Although the “ affaire Dreyfus ” falls well within the limits of this 
book, it too is sidestepped by Professor Roudiez: “elle ne marqua 
surtout que le début de sa carriére politique, un aspect de sa vie qui 
ne nous concerne pas ici” (p. 318). He does, however, attempt to 
explain the reasons for Maurras’ early adherence to the félibrige, 
totalitarian monarchy, and an absolute Church. However, whether 
or not these questions were ever resolved clearly in the mind of 
Maurras, they appear here to be principally reactions against a re. 
publican form of government motivated by topical concerns, a belief 
in the superiority of Maurras’ “ race ” justified primarily by his own 
belonging to it, a denial of reason in the beliefs of others sustained 
by his own refusal to reason, and a childish petulance calling for 
violence after the failure of that reason. Whatever else Prof. Roudiez 
attempts by way of historical and psychological justifications, he does 
not leave his reader with much more than a picture of a mind frus- 
trated, while still immature, by the aura of 1870, the social exclusion 
caused by his premature deafness, and an early life spent in a too 
rigidly denominational world. 

The contradictions in Maurras’ thought, his ultimate prostitution 
of thought to irrational hatred and action, the inability of the critic 
to render the nonpolemical man convincing or interesting, and the 
meanders through which the critic is forced in his attempt, are in- 
dications that the figure selected was not worthy of the learned and 
devoted work undertaken by Professor Roudiez. After the years 
which the book considers, Maurras’ life continued: in 1926, Maurras 
and L’Action Francaise were condemned by the Vatican; in 1929, 
Maurras threatened publicly to knife Schrameck, the minister of in- 
ternal affairs; in 1936, Maurras threatened death to members of the 
legislature; in 1936 and 1937, Maurras spent 250 days in prison for 
the previous offense; in 1944 Maurras was found guilty of treasonable 
acts and condemned to prison for life and, ironically, to the loss of 
civic rights. 

This otherwise very readable book is somewhat hampered by a 
system of references placed after the text, that would have been given 
best, in every case, alongside the quotation. Also, the dates of books 
referred to would have been appreciated. It is a pity that the author 
has been betrayed by a number of printing errors.’ 


Harvard Uniwersity DAVID I. GROSSVOGEL 


1 Right-hand margins especially are marred by the frequent omission of 
punctuation or diacritical marks. Several pages are garbled, such as pp. 121, 
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Geoffrey Brereton, An Introduction to the French Poets (Fair Lawn, 
N. J.: Essential Books, 1957. xv + 302 pp. $5.00). ONE 
admirable aspect of this work is the sureness with which Dr. Brereton 
approaches the total literary identity of the major French poets. He 
practices a kind of critical triangulation, taking into account the life, 
legend, and wuvre in carefully measured amounts. With only two 
exceptions the poets are considered one per chapter in chronological 
order from Villon to Valéry. This unswerving treatment of “ artistic 
individualities ” gradually reveals itself as testimony to the best 
literary taste of our day. Keeping his eyes squarely neither on his- 
torical tendencies nor on schools nor on generations but on individual 
poets, Dr. Brereton achieves a series of evaluations which for the 
most part combine sound documentation with perceptive judgment. 
Within the confines of a single volume, however, the integrity of 
this critical method begins to defeat itself. In giving such balanced 
consideration to preliminaries of biography and background, and in 
assuming the responsibility of coming to conclusions about the literary 
merit of each author’s work, Dr. Brereton has reserved little space for 
commentary on the texts he cites. Villon’s Epitaphe, quoted in full, 
is qualified simply as “a tremendous poem” (p. 7). The five final 
quatrains of Musset’s Lettre ¢ Lamartine are accompanied by the bare 
statement that they contain “one of the most moving climaxes in 
French poetry ” (p. 141). No translations are anywhere appended 
except for Villon’s texts and Rimbaud’s Le Bateau ivre. In the latter 
case a footnote explains revealingly: “ A nearly literal translation 
will suggest the particular quality of this verse better than further 
commentary ” (p. 196). The basic process of reading, therefore, the 
discipline and the perception, the analysis, excitement, and under- 
standing, we must achieve unaided. Intelligent as they often are, 
Dr. Brereton’s remarks fall on either side of the poems themselves. 
The texts he quotes emerge like a kind of bed-rock from which he 
has cleared away the soil but over which he can rarely linger long 
enough to point out the more subtle features. The reader unfamiliar 
with French poetry and unskilled in reading it will have no help in 
his moment of greatest need, and will have to venture alone across 


306, as well as one page of chapter IX’s notes which has been placed alongside 
the first page of the notes for chapter X. There are also misprints, among 
which: p. 49, “oui” for “ouie”; p. 89, “1887” for “1886 et 1887”; p. 98, 
“ texte” for “textes ” (and a possibly garbled line); p. 141, “ dictateur ” for 
“directeur”; p. 152, “Saint-Paul Roux” for “Saint Pol-Roux”; p. 216, 
“Star” for “tsar”; p. 252, “ Regnier” for “ Régnier.” 
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as much as a page of verse in French without translation, notes, or 
commentary. An Introduction to the French Poets is no introduction, 
then, but a volume for readers already conversant with the language, 
with the general outline of its literary history, and with at least two 
or three of its poets. Only such a person can do the work which the 
book demands and discover its real rewards. 

As Dr. Brereton’s opening remarks suggest, these twenty-one chap- 
ters cannot but add up to a history of French poetry, and as such 
they have both strength and weakness. Their greatest quality is the 
way in which they lead up to and reconnoiter the great watershed 
of French poetry—the central range of Musset-Baudelaire-Verlaine- 
Mallarmé-Rimbaud which rises out of the vast plateau called Hugo. 
In general, twentieth century treatments of that area look backwards 
toward the divide from the present, to see it as the origin of later 
developments and to interpret it in that light. The version of the 
nineteenth century that takes shape in this volume is both corrective 
and wholesome in that it finds its vantage point in the era itself and 
looks both ways, toward past and future. 

Of the early chapters, the most provoking discuss Ronsard (whose 
“robustness ” gives him a strong literary identity verging on mo- 
notony), Chénier (best remembered not for his Jambes but for the 
“ sentimental classicism ” of his early poems), and Hugo (possibly the 
perfect representative of the nineteenth century as it may one day be 
seen: “a teeming, boisterous second Renaissance ”). After the great 
divide of the mid-nineteenth century, the text struggles with decreas- 
ing success against the welter and complexity of material. The chap- 
ter on Verlaine, for example, shows an unexpected toleration of his 
deliberate yet self-indulgent mistiness. Dr. Brereton’s evenly dis- 
tributed fairness of judgment begins to wear thin, and a certain 
ambivalence of approach, first noticable in the Hugo chapter, tends 
to blur his remarks. One wishes he had been willing to engage in 
direct rather than oblique criticism of Mallarmé’s methods and in- 
fluence on the language of poetry. As it is, the most vulnerable 
sentence in the book attempts to pass judgment on the small number 
of objects and beings which composed Mallarmé’s restricted world and 
his generalizations of them into universals. “On such evidence one 
may well ask what was Mallarmé’s authority to describe the essence 
of a universe which he does not appear to have known” (p. 215). 
Observation of a wide range of the external world is by no means the 
only or necessarily the best road to authority in poetry. Fortunately 
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Dr. Brereton rarely makes such unfeeling statemeuts, yet most of 
them, falling in these final chapters, tend to vitiate his treatment of 
modern poetry. Apollinaire he regards as a phenomenon of the age, 
something approaching a talented fraud; Claudel he accepts entirely 
on the poet’s own terms; to Valéry he reluctantly concedes the dignity 
of greatness. Compared to the tone of the first part of the book, that 
of the latter part does not unfailingly ring true. 

One of the frustrating aspects of An Introduction to the French 
Poets is the anti-climactic last chapter, which dwindles into an omni- 
bus treatment of “ Poetry since Valéry.” The preceding pages have 
turned up a good number of pregnant observations on French poetry 
(for instance: its customary failure in the epic form since the Renais- 
sance; the decline of a truly “aristocratic voice ” after the rise of 
feminine salon society; the evolution of ego-consciousness), with the 
result that the book cries out for a concluding chapter to tie up the 
ends. Again, one must do the work for oneself. In spite of all, this 
is the surest work Dr. Brereton has produced; the scholarship and 
point of view of his Jean Racine wavers, and his Short History of 
French Literature can never take time to pursue an author to his 
lair. This time, however, he finds his subject in exactly that terrain 
of artistic identity, obscured with undergrowth and full of pitfalis as 
it is. This is the best work in English covering so wide a range of 
French poets. 


University of Texas ROGER SHATTUCK 


Winfred P. Lehmann, The Development of Germanic Verse Form 
(Austin: Univ. of Texas Press and Linguistic Society of America, 
1956. xix -+ 217 pp.). IN this fine book W. P. Lehmann tries 
to substitute realistic linguistic description of rhythms and history 
of rhythms for emotional condemnation of old forms by a modern 
poet like Dame Edith Sitwell or the prosodic mysticism of a scholar 
like Saintsbury. 

For a basis of comparison the author uses various syllable forms 
(several types of short and long syllables: syllables made of short 
vowel only, or short plus one or two consonants ; syllables made of long 
vowels only, or long vowel plus one or more consonants). The fre- 
quency of these syllable types was different in Primitive Germanic 
from what it became in the various Germanic dialects as we find them 
recorded ; it also differs when the various Germanic dialects are com- 
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pared among themselves. Old Icelandic, representing the Scandi- 
navian languages, developed so many heavy syllables, not only by loss 
of vowels within the word (syncopation) but also by loss of prefixes, 
that short syllables became rare (perhaps one in five). The allitera- 
tive lines were shortened accordingly, containing a minimum number 
of unaccented syllables, sometimes none at all (deyr fé). But in the 
West Germanic languages the number of short syllables was increased 
and the alliterative line was lengthened, filled up with weak words, 
and unaccented syllables. 

In Old English this tendency was retarded in verse by deliberate 
retention of old poetic patterns (poetic compounds, parataxis) dif- 
ferentiating verse from prose. In Old Saxon and Old High German 
there was not only a greater number of short syllables and less stress 
on the root-syllables in comparison with the endings (especially in 
Old High German) but the poetic language was brought to the level 
of everyday language, filled up to bursting with structural words 
(e. g., pronouns and conjunctions). In these languages the allitera- 
tive line thus grew unshapely and unpoetical; the linguistic material 
was actually much more fit for the alternating rhythm of Latin verse 
as well as the end rime, adopted by Otfrid already in the ninth 
century. 

These are the conclusions of the author drawn at the end of his 
most important and longest chapter, entitled “ Change in Form and 
Linguistic Structure.” In general, according to him, change in 
poetical form was caused by change in linguistic structure (plus 
the opportunity to borrow alternating rhythm and end rime from 
Medieval Latin). There are two more interesting chapters “ Audience, 
Presentation, and Change in Verse Form” and “Change in Di- 
rection of Influence and Verse Form.” In the first he traces the 
forms, heroic poetry, skaldic poetry, the Minnesinger poetry, their 
relation to their audience, their probable manner of recital (sung to 
the harp, sung or recited; my paper in Arv (1953) on “ Alternate 
Recital in Widsip, Sturlunga, and Kalevala” came later than this 
book). He also gives a very instructive comparison of the poetry 
of the skalds and the Minneséngers. In the other chapter he discusses 
the origins of forms, like the very disputable skaldic verse (Irish or 
native Seandinavian), which he concludes is native Scandinavian 
following most recent scholarship (including Hollander, The Skalds) 
and the origin of the German Minnesang which everyone knows is 
French. 
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It would be miraculous if a specialist reviewing Lehmann’s book 
found nothing to comment on in a work covering such enormous and 
controversial fields. Many will object to his use of the word ballad 
for the Old Germanic short epic poem like Hildebrandslied, Finns- 
burg, and the heroic poems of the Edda. But the word is consistently 
used, though he once refers to the real Faroesce ballads (p. 151), 
calling them song dances. Naturally I might be tempted to modify 
some of his statements about Icelandic poetry, but I shall limit myself 
to one remark. His statement about the loss of the alliterative line 
in Old Icelandic is rather misleading: “It was abandoned only in 
the thirteenth century, and then not entirely, for the new form has 
retained elements of the old (p. 23).” Actually, alliteration to con- 
nect two lines (the two halves of the old alliterative line, two lines 
in any other new meter) has never been abandoned in Iceland. But 
rime was introduced in the tenth century by Egill Skalla-~Grimsson 
to connect the half-lines of the old alliterative line. In the thirteenth 
century (if not earlier) the rimed French ballads came in with new 
endrime; in Iceland they were also fitted out with alliteration con- 
necting two lines (a-b, c-d). Some of these ballads (dance songs) 
had neither good rimes nor alliteration. But the rimur, using ballad 
meters and skaldic diction, preserved rime and alliteration to per- 
fection. This became the most popular secular form in Iceland; it 
survived up to 1900. In the fifteenth century new Catholic hymn 
forms, some of German tripartite origin, broke the monopoly of 
skaldie forms in sacred verse. These hymns combined rime and 
alliteration in the usual way. But the Lutheran hymn translations 
(1550-) had neither rime nor alliteration, a clean break with both 
traditions which, however, did not succeed; later Lutheran hymns 
have had both. It remains to be seen whether the modern so-called 
“atomic poetry ” without alliteration, without rime, and without any 
specific poetic form will succeed in driving out the old forms altogether. 
This phenomenon started in the fifties under Anglo-Saxon influence. 


The Johns Hopkins University STEFAN EINARSSON 


Konrad Burdach, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Westdstlichen Di- 
vans. Drei Akademie-Vortrdge. Ed. Ernst Grumach (Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1955. 171 pp.). THIS volume makes availa- 
ble again three papers of Konrad Burdach, senior of Germanists 
(1859-1936) that he presented at various times to the “ Preussische 
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Akademie der Wissenschaften” (in 1904, 1916, and 1930, respec- 
tively). The three papers deal with the conception and the growth 
of Goethe’s lyrical cycle “ West-éstlicher Divan ” (published in 1819) 
and were meant as preparatory studies towards a book “‘ Goethe im 
Orient ” that Burdach planned but never wrote, and which by its very 
title suggests the range and depth of Burdach’s interests. 

The first of these papers was subsequently published in “ Sitzungs- 
berichte der philosophisch-historischen Klasse der Kéniglich-Preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften” in 1904, and is not easily 
accessible to students ; the two other papers are published here for the 
first time; a fourth paper, read to the “ Akademie” in 1911, is in- 
cluded in a brief excerpt. The editor, Ernst Grumach-Berlin, adds 
in an appendix the so-called “ Wiesbader Divan,” the preliminary 
collection of 100 Divan-poems that Goethe assembled under a topical 
order at the end of May, 1815. This initial phase of the cycle is 
printed here in its entirety. 

Prior to his first “ Akademie-Vortrag,” of May 1904, on “ Die 
iilteste Gestalt des West-Ostlichen Divans,” Burdach had already con- 
tributed significantly to a critical understanding of the “ Divan.” 
In 1888, he had edited vol. 6 of the Weimar edition containing this 
cycle with all the variants; other contributions are found in vols. XI 
(1890) and XVII (1896) of the Goethe-Jahrbuch. At the time of 
the first “ Akademie-Vortrag” Burdach was working at the fully 
commentated edition of the “ Divan ” for vol. 5 of Cotta’s Jubiliums- 
Ausgabe. The paper of 1904 draws these efforts into a unified approach 
through which Burdach’s genius as a philologist, literary historian, 
and masterly critic reveals itself brilliantly. Goethe’s poetry appears 
here as the paradigm of the whole field of man’s literary heritage, 
which Burdach knew so well. From this universal vantage point he 
gains a clear perspective of that literary phenomenon most congenial 
to him, the “ West-Ostlicher Divan,” which at that time was the least 
known of Goethe’s poetical compositions and had remained obscure 
to many a biographer and historian. 

Burdach’s critical faculties had been awakened early in his life by 
problems arising from a cyclical order of poems, or from any arrange- 
ment that makes the single poetical expression a part of a larger unit. 
What becomes of a peculiar, perhaps singular lyrical expression when 
used within a larger composition? In search for answers Burdach’s 
critical perception had ranged over the entire field of classical, mediae- 
val, and oriental literature. Poetic cycles, the collections of the 
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minnesingers, anthologies, prose novels with lyrical insertions, even 
musical compositions to lyrical texts were to him only special cases 
of the general problem under consideration. 

Basically Burdach distinguishes two states of lyrical expression. 
An experience touches the creative mind, and evokes a response 
“ynendlich gefiihlt, unendlich momentan, unendlich persénlich.” 
A lyrical image, pure and unique, is born spontaneously. As yet 
there is no commitment to any theme or form. But the image 
possesses a highly individual meaning; Burdach refers to it as 
“Lichtwelle inneren Lebens.” Some of its primeval freshness and 
truth is lost, to be sure, even on the passage into words and lines: 

“Wie nimmt ein leidenschaftlich Stammeln 
Geschrieben sich so seltsam aus .. .” (Goethe) 


and the finished poem often is but an excerpt, formalistic and pale 
when compared with its original impression. 

A second state is reached when poems are arranged into a cycle, 
or any volume of verse. The single poem with its intimate connota- 
tions is framed within a superimposed purpose. The confession is 
overshadowed by an artistic, sometimes artificial structure. The 
emphasis changes, personal relevance is subdued, some authenticity 
is lost. The larger unit has its own perspectives; the fresh imprints 
of the first state are but like color pastes in a mosaic. The poet and 
the collector (who is often the poet himself) are at cross purposes. 

Goethe was well aware of this dilemma and faced it again and 
again when re-editing his poems. “ Vorklage,” of 1915, quoted above, 
pronounces the dilemma clearly: 

“Was eine lange weite Strecke 
Im Leben voneinander stand, 

Das kommt nun unter einer Decke 
Dem guten Leser in die Hand.” 


Goethe admits the “ Widerspruch ”; yet, notwithstanding his “ Vor- 
klage,” he usually has effaced personal connotations and biographical 
relevance in the collection of his poems. Especially in the “ West- 
dstlicher Divan ” he has hidden the first inspiration, the authentic 
experience, the genuine power of expression under an artistic costume 
that he weaves for himself. He has adopted an alter ego, Hafiz, and 
has concealed the most intimate expressions of happiness as well as 
of suffering under a pattern of the highest artistic order, so much so 
that still some forty years after the poet’s death the personal authen- 
ticity of the “ Buch Suleika” had remained unrecognized. Goethe 
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had succeeded in using the cross purposes of poetry to his own great 
advantage. 

For Burdach, the true challenge of philology begins here. Philology 
traces the meaning of a word, a line, a poem back from the printed 
page, follows it beyond letter and tradition back to the first brilliant 
impression on the poet’s soul, back to the “ Lebensquell der schaffen- 
den Phantasie.” Philology aims at “ Erklirung lyrischer Konfes- 
sionen,” certainly not for the sake of curiosity, perhaps not even of 
biography, but for a congenial understanding of that first impression. 
Philology is being misused so often for baser purposes; here now is a 
brilliant defense of its true call. Certainly, this call reaches only the 
congenial reader and student, who, in return, is privileged to cast a 
glance into the most mysterious processes of the mind and to partake 
in “Ehrfurecht vor der unerschépflichen Fiille des Menschlichen.” 
Here lies Burdach’s importance far beyond his own age. 

3urdach applies his basic distinctions untiringly to the initial 
phases of the “ Divan.” In a most illuminating way he uses letters, 
conversations, and personal circumstances of Goethe that surround 
the growth of this cycle, and relates them to the numerous variants 
of the Divan poems. In the paper of 1904 he examines the beginnings 
of Goethe’s Hafiz-poetry in the light of this evidence, interprets the 
various phases of the “ Reiselieder ” of July 1814—culminating in 
“ Selige Sehnsucht ” of July 31—and, in the second and third paper, 
leads up to the “ Wiesbader Divan,” of May 1815. 

The glorious summit of the “ Divan,” reached in the summer of 
1815 through the love of Marianne von Willemer and the friendship 
of the young Sulpiz Boisserée is still beyond the ken of these papers, 
but there is frequent reference to it. Burdach gladly anticipates that 
in view of this summit his basic distinctions will dissolve and merge 


s° 


into the recognition of poetic genius. Suleika becomes the very 
essence and perspective of the whole composition; her image stands 
for genuine, personal experience as well as for the final artistic con- 
clusiveness of the cycle. The two states of lyrical expression, the first 
inspiration and the cycle with its own growing purposes, merge here 
into one phenomenon of depth and splendor. 

In order to explore this summit fully and under Burdach’s guidance, 
the student will have to use the commentated edition in the Jubiliums- 
Ausgabe. But Burdach’s genius of interpretation is still most in- 
fluential in more recent editions of the “ Divan,” of which not less 
than five have been published, within a decade or so, by Ernst Beutler 
(Leipzig, 1943); Hellmuth von Maltzahn (Ziirich 1948); H. A. 
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Korff (Ziirich 1949, 2. Aufl.); Erich Trunz (Hamburg 1949), and 
Max Rychner (Ziirich 1952). 

The present edition of Burdach’s three “ Akademie-Vortrige ” is 
most useful for graduate study. They introduce the problems involved 
step by step and assemble an abundance of examples. This reviewer 
found only two errata in Ernst Grumach’s preface: on line 10 “ un- 
bekannt ” for “ ungedruckt,” and on line 11 “ 1940” for “ 1904.” 


Howard University WOLFGANG S. SEIFERTH 


William K. Wimsatt, Jr. and Cleanth Brooks, Literary Criticism: 
A Short History (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. xviii + 755 
4+xxii pp. $8.95; textbook edition, $6.75). THIS earnest and 
challenging work is both less and more than its title and subtitle 
promise. Its authors, after having put together a text of weli over 
300,000 words, would seem to be excessively modest in calling it A 
Short History. On the other hand, the subject of Literary Criticism 
can be—and usually is—more broadly conceived than their Anglo- 
American focus and their formalistic bias allow. It is forty-five years 
since Irving Babbitt, in reviewing George Saintsbury’s romantico- 
academic History of Criticism, raised the question, “ Are the English 
Critical?” Taking his stand on Pope’s dictum, “critic learning 
flourished most in France,” Babbitt attacked that Anglocentric vitalism 
which has tended to overlook the due process of literary analysis. Now 
Messrs. Wimsatt and Brooks strive to redress that old balance, for they 
are disposed to be nothing if not analytic. Centering their account 
upon the major dynasty of poet-critics from Sidney through Eliot, 
they take full advantage of a pedagogical discussion which has mean- 
while ranged from J. E. Spingarn’s “ New Criticism ” through John 
Crowe Ransom’s. Their intention is polemical in the complimentary 
sense of the term, as they candidly tell us; indeed they suggest that 
their book might alternatively be entitled An Argumentative History 
of Literary Argument in the West. A more exact alternative, which 
may occur to the reader, is A Historical Introduction to the New 





Criticism. 

This conjunction of two approaches ought not to be unwelcome. 
The movement so energetically represented by Messrs. Brooks and 
Wimsatt, during the last generation, has scored its great point: that 
the study of literature is primarily an examination of works of art. 
That those works are also monuments of culture, which are better 
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understood in historical context, may have been somewhat obscured 
in the heat of debate. Hence the history of criticism provides a neutral 
ground where history and criticism may be said to collaborate. Yet 
the collaboration, as it is traced by a retrospective chapter here, cannot 
be regarded as an easy one. Much of what the earlier critics have 
written depended upon the imposition of standards which have been 
rendered obsolete by the very passage of time. Surviving mainly as 
curious episodes in the history of taste, these are important to Saints- 
bury and other historians, but have little significance for Wimsatt 
and Brooks. The latter do not altogether ignore such considerations: 
witness their suggestive query as to what the invention of the cinema 
might have done to Lessing’s distinction between the spatial and the 
temporal arts. But when they speak in passing of Le Cid as “a 
remarkably classical play,” they are not only using the adjective 
unhistorically ; they are putting an obstacle in the way of the student’s 
understanding of neo-classicism as a cultural phenomenon. 

Part of this uneasiness is traceable to an insecure control over factual 
and textual details. Thus Terence is misquoted on page 43; the 
Baséche [sic] is confused with the Confraternitée [sic] de la Passion; 
the notion of an English coterie known as the Areopagus, though it 
has long been exploded, is twice invoked. Such trivial lapses may 
well be considered incidental to the magnitude of the undertaking: 
it is of small importance that the scene from Shakespeare’s T'roilus 
and Cressida described on page 206 is not the “closing scene.” But 
when we are told that Johnson’s Preface to Shakespeare “ defended 
the ‘mingled’ genre of tragicomedy,” we are being seriously misin- 
formed; for Johnson was concerned with something quite different, 
the intermingling of comedy with tragedy; here the genres have been 
blurred together at the moment when they should be most clearly 
distinguished. And when the entire contribution of Diderot—except 
for his posthumous Paradoze sur le comédien—is written off as “a 
career of largely Jarmoyant thinking,” the confusion becomes so in- 
volved that we can scarcely guess whether it springs from naive 
unawareness or cavalier rejection. Limits of orientation reveal them- 
selves when the book points out that Eliot echoed Pound’s remark: 
“ Poetry must be as well written as prose.” It does not point out, 
though perhaps a history of criticism should, that Pound himself was 
echoing a remark of Victor Hugo’s. 

But perhaps it is rather too much to expect that scholarship be 
served by anti-historical polemic. Under the circumstances we cannot 
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deplore the total omission of such figures as De Sanctis and Brandes, 
since their efforts are inextricably linked with the development of the 
historical method. As for Marx, though his critical pronouncements 
have been collected and invite refutation, he is quoted once and at 
third hand; while his abler exponents, such as Georg Lukacs, are 
passed over for lesser but more available Marxists, English and Ameri- 
can. What is referred to as “the socio-real in literature ” may have 
been the predominant modern trend, particularly when it is so defined 
as to make naturalism coalesce with science, historicism, and sociology. 
But since this undifferentiated compound is likewise equated with 
propaganda, it is summarily dismissed—whereafter it keeps bobbing 
up again like King Charles’s head. When it is characterized as “ the 
Franco-Russian complex of ideas,” we begin to realize its remoteness 
from Messrs. Wimsatt and Brooks. A Tolstoy, or even a Vogiié, 
might have split hairs over differences between the French and the 
Russian realists. Both schools of thought, like most others, are pro- 
scribed on the charge of didacticism. “The quasi-Kantian French 
movement of art for art’s sake ” offers the only escape, and the para- 
doxes of Gautier and Wilde confirm “the theory most worthy of our 
respectful attention.” 

Implicit in such doctrinaire opinions are the doctrines that have 
been made explicit in two separately published articles, written by 
Mr. Wimsatt in collaboration with M. C. Beardsley, “ The Intentional 
Fallacy ” and “ The Affective Fallacy.” These polemics argue in favor 
of literary autonomy by forbidding the critic to inquire too curiously 
into the writer’s aim or the reader’s response. This would seem to 
focus the eye en its object by encasing it in blinders, virtually ex- 
cluding Sainte-Beuve and Edmund Wilson as critics because they seem 
unduly interested in personality, while reserving chapters of frontal 
attack for the expressionism of Croce and the psychology of I. A. 
tichards. The resulting viewpoint has the virtue of its self-imposed 
limitations: whether the authors deal with the rhapsody of Plato’s 
Ion or with what they seem justified in regarding as the nea-romanti- 
cism of Croce’s Esthetic, they are anxious to play down the emotive 
and to play up the “cognitive ” aspects of esthetic communication. 
Throughout the perennial dialectic between Horatian technique and 
Longinian inspiration, they are uncompromising in their support of 
the more technical positions. Naturally, the Aristotelian concept of 
katharsis is treated with suspicion; it is suggested that the emotions 
of tragic purgation be formalized into “scenes of pity and fear.” 
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Aristotle’s answer to Plato was “ poetry as structure,” it is asserted, 


rather than a redefinition of mimesis as the relation between art 
and life. 


This emphasis on form is not extended to the dramaturgy of the 
moderns, where it might have found concrete reinforcement in struc. 
tural critiques like those of Freytag, Sarcey, and William Archer, 
Less consistently, a later chapter accepts the loose antithesis of comedy 
ana tragedy as rival states of mind, paying attention to Max Eastman’s 
banalities but failing to mention Unamuno’s Tragic Sense of Life 
Contemporary interpreters of myth and ritual fare as badly, on the 
whole, as their historical-minded or ideological forerunners. At times 
Messrs. Wimsatt and Brooks seem rather impatient with the larger 
forms, especially with “the gross structure ” of prose fiction. They 
are best pleased, not surprisingly, by the kind of criticism that pa- 
tiently scrutinizes the texts of poems. In turn they are at their best 
on “Poetic Diction: Wordsworth and Coleridge,” and they do not 
feel the shoe pinching when they maintain that “‘ Poetic diction’ is 
a good small-scale model of the larger problems.” A complementary 
chapter on the imagination is useful because, by a negative applica- 
tion of semantics, it scales a large problem down to verbal size. But 
when the authors come to their own view of poetry, in an epilogue 
which formulates some of their premises, they wax strangely rhapsodic: 
“Let us speak . . . in praise of metaphor.” Metaphor—to be meta- 
phorical—* is the universal amber for the preservation and enhance- 
ment of the scraps and trifles of historic fact.” 

The Metaphysical conceit, with its harmonization of incongruity, 
is instanced particularly as “a small-scale model” for the study of 
poetics. However, as Rosemond Tuve has taken pains to show, there 
is a considerable gap between our theories about the Metaphysicals and 
their practice. That gap may be coextensive with T. S. Eliot’s “ dis- 
sociation of sensibility,” which has been lately challenged by Frank 
Kermode but remains a point d’appui for Messrs. Wimsatt and Brooks. 
In the putative divorce between knowing and feeling, they adhere to 
the intellectualistic side, whence they can be more sympathetic to 
classicists than to romanticists. This accords with their preferences 
for wit and irony, and—when emotion exerts its opposing force— for 
tension and ambiguity. They are aware that such complexities do not 
exist in a vacuum, but unwilling to recognize any criteria which are 
not internal. The stress they place on coherence, at the expense of 
correspondence, helps to explain why their attempts to cope with 
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symbolism are no more satisfactory than their dismissals of realism. 
Unexpectedly moving from a formal to a theological plane, when they 
compare the artistic resolution of conflicts with the paradox of the 
Fortunate Fall, they tacitly admit the dependence of literature on 
values external to it. Poetry may be “ making,” but it cannot make 
ex nihilo; composition is dynamic process as well as static pattern; 
and poets have been denounced and defended, from Plato to Richards, 
on grounds of more or less ethical relevance. 

The problem is not one of definition; for those who undertake to 
traverse the history of criticism should be prepared to give open- 
minded reflection to a highly miscellaneous body of materials, includ- 
ing apologetics and speculations which connect the matter at hand 
with knowledge as a whole. The problem is largely one of presenta- 
tion: whether to emphasize individual critics or general ideas. René 
Wellek, in his emergent History of Modern Criticism, resigns himself 
to the critic-by-critic procedure, which he redeems by catholic tastes 
and rich documentation. Northrop Frye, in his current Anatomy of 
Criticism, elaborates an all-encompassing system; he has the courage 
of his categories. Messrs. Wimsatt and Brooks avoid this dilemma by 
contriving another. On the one hand, theorizing against the theoreti- 
cal, they are committed to that single-minded view of the critical 
function which they sum up as “ rhetorical inspection.” On the other, 
the strategems of historical exposition lend themselves more readily 
to the broader conceptions of esthetics, many of which the authors 
would rule out as “fallacies.” The situation is ironic enough to 
satisfy their own exacting canon. Possibly a practical resolution 
would take us back to the classroom exercises of Understanding Poetry, 
where close reading may properly select its examples and direct our 
reactions. As a chronological apologia, the Short History uncom- 
fortably resembles The Education of Henry Adams. After a long 
retrospect of distinguished failures, the departing class is advised to 
do better: Nunc age. 

The scheme of organization, roughly, falls into four parts: classical, 
neo-classical, romantic, and recent. Mr. Wimsatt is principally re- 
sponsible for the first three-quarters of the “narrative.” Mr. Brooks 
has responsibility for the fourth and most problematical quarter ; his 
frequent quotations from Yeats seem to attest how much happier he 
is with poets than with fellow-critics. It is regrettable that the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance are so sketchily treated. The average scale 
of the treatment is indicated by the page on Boileau’s Art poétique, 
which figures as a sidelight upon the section discussing Pope’s Essay 
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on Criticism—whereas these proportions would probably be reversed 
by a more objective evaluation of the two works. An interesting but 
occasionally puzzling feature is the supplement appended to each chap. 
ter, an odd assortment of loci critici drawn from primary and 
secondary—and in some cases, one might add, tertiary—sources. It 
is valuable to have two pages from an excellent article by G. L 
Hendrickson on quantitative meter and the vernacular; yet it scarcely 
compensates for the almost complete neglect of Campion and Du 
Bellay. The most extensive discussion of theatrical conditions occurs 
not in the text, but in a supplementary passage reprinted from one of 
Leslie Hotson’s least tenable disquisitions. Even the filling-in of the 
book’s deficiencies can thus be one-sided. It might have been more 
helpful to devote the additional space to a comprehensive and syste- 
matic bibliography. 

But such observations would carry the weight of objections only 
if one could otherwise recommend the volume as a manual for stu- 
dents; whereas, from what has been noted above, the conclusion 
emerges that it should be entertained as another critical manifesto 
rather than as a disinterested overview. The hazard, which is all too 
rife in graduate schools today, is lest ex parte argument be propounded 
and accepted ex cathedra. The wasted effort of so many dead critics, 
the rigid enforcement of rules based on misunderstandings, the fren- 
zied quibbling over observances which even pedants can no longer 
explain—if we have taken the trouble to follow the record, it ought 
to have taught us that dogmatism is suspect, and not less so when 
set in a framework of provinciality. When Messrs. Brooks and Wim- 
satt appear as proponents for a type of criticism which was needed 
and which has its continuing merits, they command our grateful 
respect. But when, in the name of a historical survey, they endeavor 
to subordinate all other types of criticism to theirs, occasion must be 
taken to remind them that history transcends those revisionist versions 
of it which interested parties put forth from time to time; that litera- 
ture is much too various and pervasive a manifestation of human 
experience to be wholly comprehended within the self-confining sphere 
of structure; and that if humanistic studies reject all the tools they 
have developed in common with other disciplines, they will shut them- 
selves off from the present as well as the past. 


Harvard University HARRY LEVIN 
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